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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS? 


VEN though the war is over— 
ostensibly — it becomes more 
and more difficult to say “Merry 
Christmas” without seeming selfish 
and callous. Last year, or at least 


in one of the war years, I attempted 
in this place to justify the cheery 
salutation “Merry Christmas, Hap- 
py New Year!” by explaining that 


we have the right to live our own 
inner life regardless of what goes 
on in the wicked and wretched out- 
side world. I confess now that the 
explanation doesn’t altogether con- 
vince even myself. I doubt if it be 
possible—or if possible, desirable— 
to dissociate ourselves from our suf- 
fering brethren all over the world 
for any reason, upon any pretense. 
When He Who was born on Christ- 
mas Day had grown to man’s estate 
and went forth to preach, He said 
severe things about those who knew 
that others were hungry and did not 
feed them, thirsty and did not give 
them drink, naked and did not 
clothe them, sick and did not visit 
them, in prison and did not come to 
them. “It was I,” He says, “Who 
was hungry and thirsty and naked 
and sick and in prison.” 

A mere humanitarian would find 
it difficult to rejoice at this time, 


knowing the condition of the world. 
But a Christian is more than a hu- 
manitarian. Believing in the “Mys- 
tical Body,” he sees Jesus in his 
brethren. It is Christ Himself Who 
is, even yet, a year and a half after 
the proclamation of peace, interned 
in concentration camps, laboring 
under the lash as a slave, brutally 
maltreated, thrown into jail with- 
out cause, abandoned by those who 
had promised, come what might, to 
safeguard his person; neglected, 
forgotten, and in many cases re- 
pudiated by those who had dropped 
down from the heavens copies of 
charters signed, sealed and thrice 
ratified as evidence that, were he 
friend or foe, no harm should come 
to him. A decent pagan would blush 
at the thought of our treachery to 
such promises. How shall we Chris- 
tians feel, knowing as we do, that it 
is Jesus Christ Whom we have be- 
trayed? 

Nor can we take comfort in the 
excuse that it is our government and 
not ourselves who are guilty. Ina 
democracy the government is the 
people. The government does what 
the people command if the com- 
mand be sufficiently loud and clear. 
We accept praise for what our na- 
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tion does that is noble. We cannot 
refuse blame for what our country 
does, or tolerates, that is shameful. 
Our betrayal of the suffering peo- 
ples of the world is so grievous a sin 
that it obliterates all the good we 
as a people have ever done. 

So, if the jaunty, breezy way in 
which we speak the salutation 
“Merry Christmas!” indicates that 
we have no understanding or no 
memory of what is happening now 
on this earth to the Mystical Body 
of Christ, perhaps it will be better if 
we suppress the ejaculation. At 
least let us postpone it until we can 
direct it, not only to one another 
here at home but to suffering hu- 
manity in all the world, and until, 
having spoken the twin salutation 
“Happy New Year,” we act to see 
that it is made good. 
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Map LEADERS OF LABOR 








wee utter lunacy of the coal 
strike makes it compulsory to 
resurrect for — shall we say — the 
hundredth time, the yarn about the 
station agent on the witness stand 
giving testimony about a collision. 
“I saw number 10,” he said, “com- 
ing full steam ahead from the east 
and number 9 coming full steam 
ahead from the west on the same 
track.” “And what did you do?” 
“What could I do? I could only 
say ‘ain’t that a heck of a way to 
run a railroad!” A head-on col- 
lision between Organized Labor and 
the Federal Government is a heck 
of a way to settle an industrial dis- 
pute. 

But the coal strike—at once tragic 
and idiotic—is too serious to be dealt 
with jocosely. “This is not the act 
of any low lawbreaker,” said Judge 
Goldsborough, “but an evil, mon- 
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strous thing which means hunger, 
cold and destitution. It is a threat 
to democratic government itself. If 
an act of this kind can be success. 
ful the Government will be over. 
thrown and its place taken by a 
dictatorship. The United States is 
trying to take the 

lead in setting up “Evil,” 

a world organization “Monstrous,” 
for peace and eco- “Anarchic” 
nomic welfare, but 

this strike tends to throw this Govy- 
ernment and its social fabric into 
ridicule in the minds of the people 
of the world.” Speaking again in the 
‘course of the trial, the Judge re- 
ferred to the action of John L. Lewis 
as “anarchy.” Add lunacy to anar- 
chy. It seems to be always so: Hit- 
ler was crazy and Nazism was in 
consequence as insane as it was 
cruel. Mussolini was a megalo- 
maniac. John L. Lewis may not be 
in the pathological sense insane, but 
his actions are no less mad than 
those of Der Fuehrer or Il Duce. If 
our American dic- 


tator is not stopped And 
—this time definite- Likewise 
ly—he can do more Insane? 


harm to our people 
than his European prototypes did 
to theirs. 

Who and what does Lewis think 
himself to be? Many reporters have 
tried to describe him, but perhaps 
the most significant characterization 
is that of Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
“From time to time,” they say, “Mr. 
Lewis feels a natural compulsion to 
give his magnificent ego a run in the 
yard.” They describe a typical in- 
stance of his exhibitionism: “As his 
custom is, Mr. Lewis placed his in- 
terviewer on one of the inordinately 
low leather chairs which are group- 
ed here and there in his depot-sized 
office. He himself took up a position 
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on the broad, elevated hearth of the 
huge fireplace, upon which he paced 
up and down as though it were a 
dais. And from this eminence, with 
amost no interruption for more 
than an hour, he put on a perform- 
ance worthy of Booth, Macready, 
Sarah Bernhardt and Duse, all 
rolled into one. By turns, he was 
tragic, dramatic, serious, ironic, 
comic, sardonic, wise, analytical, 
impassioned, hortatory, visionary 
and calmly shrewd. Every thought 
was expressed in the 
salty and splendid- 
Magnificent ly forceful language 
Ego” which makes him 

beyond compare the 
best user of English in American 
public life. No matter how obvious- 
ly calculated the gestures of the 
hands and the play of the eyebrows, 
every motion carried the conviction 
that only a great actor can convey. 
It was spell-binding.” 

It reminds one of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s ranting and raving, shriek- 
ing, gesticulating, threatening, 
pleading, bullying, cajoling, in the 
attempt to compel his prisoner 
Pope Pius VII. to capitulate or to 
compromise. But all he could ex- 
tract from the aged and feeble pon- 
tiff was the exclamation, “What an 
actor! What an actor!” A tragic 
fate is in store for a nation (or for 
organized labor) when it has an 
actor, a spouter, an egomaniac, an 
exhibitionist at its head. Whom the 


gods would destroy they first make 
oratorical. 


“His 


Bt they tell me that John L. 

Lewis is a “good fellow,” and 
a “d--- smart fellow.” Of course, 
of course. They all are. They have 
to be smart to get to the top. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was a fellow of in- 
finite charm. And was he smart! 
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Well, was he? He relied upon his 
personal charm to subdue the man 
of steel from Moscow. He lost what 
he himself called “the great gam- 
ble.” Losing it killed him. Was that 
smart? And is the mess in which 
the late President has left us a trib- 
ute to his smartness? “The end 
crowns the work,” said the Latins. 
Praise no man until he is dead. 
Those who praise F.D.R. since his 
death are fewer than those who 
idolized him while he lived, and they 
grow fewer every day. If John Lewis 
had been really smart, he would 
have learned from the failure of 
F.D.R., if not from the tragic end of 
Hitler and Mussolini. To be more 
the democrat and less the dictator 
is smarter. Doubtless the miners— 
and for that matter, all organized 
labor—profited by having a bull- 
headed leader when they were a 
weak organization, but since they 
have grown to be powerful, they 
might better tip off their leader to be 
less bullish. 


HIS is not to say that the miners 
may not get a raise as the re- 
sult of the pyrotechnic publicity 
given them by their big boss. But it 
will be an expensive raise for them 
and—as one top-ranking labor 
leader declared to me—it will do the 
general cause great harm. Such 
leaders as Lewis fall as far short 
of being really smart as the “robber 
barons,” the “captains of high fi- 
nance” and the “malefactors of 
great wealth” of the 1880’s and 
1890’s. The New York World Tele- 
gram, in the midst of the Lewis 
trial, carried an editorial in which 
it quoted a critical reader. What he 
said is significant enough to be re- 
peated: 
“I suppose it is true that ‘big 
business’ used to be a bad actor: 10 
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and 12 hour days used to be the 
rule; department stores paid sweat 
wages to salesgirls; several pirates 
attempted to corner 


“Jay the stock or grain 
Gould A markets, but failed; 
Piker” the old railroad ‘ty- 


coons’ were the ti- 
gers in the economic jungles; un- 
doubtedly a great many weak and 
helpless people were exploited by 
the grifters and grafters of so-called 
‘big business.’ 

“Yet I do not believe there is a 
case on record where one business- 
man ever had the power—or if he 
had it, ever used the power—com- 
pletely to strip the country’s indus- 
trial gears. I can’t recall where a 
single big businessman, or even a 
group of big businessmen, ever had, 
or if they had it, ever used the pow- 
er to close stores and hospitals, to 
stop trains, to dim out whole cities 
and sections, to cause thousands of 
people in remote parts of the coun- 
try to be thrown out of jobs, to bring 
about suffering and hardship, to 
threaten starvation, disease and dis- 
aster.” 

Over that communication the 
head-line confessed, “Yes, Jay Gould 
Was a Piker.” Jay Gould’s “Black 
Friday” was scarcely if at all worse 
than Lewis’s Black Seventeen Days. 
If Lewis were as smart as his inti- 
mates hold him to be, he would have 
sensed the fact that the American 
people do not like tyranny in a labor 
leader any more than in a Wall 
Street tycoon. 


OT all of John L. Lewis’s friends 
stand by him in his latest pre- 
dicament. Only those who hold 
that Labor can do no wrong, only 
such short-sighted professional “de- 
fenders” of labor as William Green 
and Philip Murray approve his re- 
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cent actions. His more intelligent 
well-wishers, while not taking part 
in the extreme castigation of Lewis, 
have upbraided him vigorously, For 
example, The Labor Leader, organ 
of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists in its comment upon the 
news of the strike says: 

“We must condemn John L, 
Lewis for what is clearly an unjus- 
tified and potentially disastrous 


strike. One of the basic conditions 
of a just strike is 

that all peaceful The Wiser 
means must first View 


have been exhaust- 

ed. Lewis clearly did not do so. If 
there was a legitimate doubt about 
the contract, this could easily have 
been settled in court. . . . Since 
1941 Lewis has pulled the miners 
out eight times in the soft and hard 
coal fields. In five cases the U. §. 
government has intervened and 
given the miners better conditions 
than the operators were willing to 
give them. Now, with the danger of 
inflation perhaps greater than ever, 
with the anti-labor feeling stronger 
than ever, with anti-labor Congress- 
men more numerous than ever, 
Lewis has pulled strike number 
nine. The only convincing explan- 
ation is that his basic motive is not 
the welfare of the miners, but his 
own insatiable ambition to be num- 
ber one man in the A.F.L. and to 
discredit the C.I.O. . . . The ques- 
tion remains: are labor leaders alone 
to be placed above the law? Are 
contracts binding on employers, but 
not on unions? And if the contracts 
are violated, is the government pow- 
erless to enforce them? By taking 
this action, completely on his own 
initiative and without the emptiest 
gesture of consulting his member- 
ship, Lewis has done more in one 
day to discredit American labor and 
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endanger its future than all the la- 
por-hating employers and politicians 
in the land.” 


ILIP MURRAY, upon whose in- 
telligence and sincerity some 
doubts were cast in these pages last 
January and March and again in 
November, turns out to be quite as 
asinine as I suspected. If possible 
more so. When Judge Goldsborough 
handed down his decision against 
John L. Lewis, poor Murray went 
off the deep end. He uttered what 
G.K.C. used to call “wild whirling 
words” about “the rule of the jun- 
gle” being applied to the miners and 
to their “chosen leaders”; he ac- 
cused the government of a shocking 
attempt to “force American citizens 
to work against their will through 
economic coercion.” To cap the 
climax of absurdity, he declared 
that he saw in the prosecution of 
Lewis “a deliberate and monstrous 
movement to cripple if not destroy 
the labor movement in this coun- 
try,” and he assured the convicted 
labor leader that the C.I.0. would 
stick by him to the end. Very noble 
— if to be noble and to be stupid are 
not incompatible. But this special 
pleader has no word of sympathy 
or of understanding for the one 
really aggrieved party in the dis- 
pute, the people of America and of 
the world. The stoppage of work, 
the freezing of the poor and the sick 
in ice-cold tenements, the interfer- 
ence with transpor- 

The Public tation of food and 
Bee of passengers on 
Disregarded? on their way to 
work, the black-out 

of cities, the nationwide and world- 
wide calamities including the star- 
vation of war victims abroad—all 
these things and the unholy glee of 
the Soviets who think they see the 


triumph of totalitarianism in the 
debacle of democracy mean nothing 
to this partisan. He hasn’t intelli- 
gence enough to see that he is say- 
ing in effect what Vanderbilt was 
alleged to have said in the bad old 
days, “The public be damned.” 

Mr. Murray’s partisanship also 
wrought havoc with his memory. 
In 1942 he described John L. 
Lewis as “hell bent on creation of 
national confusion and national dis- 
content.” Through the official organ 
of the C.1.0., its Union News Service, 
he accused Lewis of “betraying” the 
miners’ union by associating it with 
a “conspiracy to disrupt labor and 
national unity, and to preach hate, 
division and dissension among 
Americans.” 


IKE Philip Murray, William 
Green, who now also rallies to 

the side of Lewis in his fight against 
the government and the people, had 
previously waxed wroth with Lewis. 
The occasion was another coal strike, 
the regular fall strike for the year 
1941. The A.F.L. 
Weekly News Serv- Murray 
ice called Lewis, “a and Green 
headstrong, insane, on Lewis 
arbitrary, ungovern- 
able, false leader,” and character- 
ized the strike as “not only a be- 
trayal of the workers involved but 
a dastardly and indefensible betray- 
al of the best interests of all labor 
in America.” Lewis, it added, was 
“gambling not only with the rights 
of his own miners, but with the 
freedom of the whole labor move- 
ment.” 

Messrs. Green and Murray, in re- 
gard to Lewis seem to be as nim- 
ble at flip-flopping as—shall we 
say—Earl Browder and the Daily 
Worker. They conveniently forget 
in 1946 what they said in 1941. 
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T would, however, be a grave mis- 

take to impute all the blame for 
the catastrophe of the coal strike to 
John L. Lewis. There are others 
more culpable than he. They had 
higher responsibility and superior 
knowledge. They were more fully 
aware of the danger to the nation 
and to the world of repeated cata- 
clysms in the world of industry. 
They played politics with the labor 
problem. They flattered Lewis, 
surrendered shamefully to him 
again and again—in all, eight times. 
They compounded sin with him. 
They were accessories to his crimes, 
before and after the fact. They ac- 
cepted half a million dollars from 
him to elect the man who at that 
time played the role of friend—one 
might even say buddy—to Lewis. 
Naturally, inevitably, that fickle 
friend and buddy ditched Lewis, as 
he ditched Al Smith, Jim Farley and 
a host of lesser “pals.” 

Even after the Roosevelt-Lewis 
quarrel the New Deal administra- 
tion led Lewis to believe that he 
could “get away with murder.” 
They tolerated his bulldozing, 
winked at and even justified his 
lawbreaking. When the present Sec- 
retary of State was on the Supreme 
Court, that “most majestic tribunal 
of justice in all the world” handed 
down a decision that members of a 
truckmen’s union might lawfully 
waylay non-union teamsters com- 
ing from New Jersey to New York, 
and, like Dick Turpin or Jesse 
James, demand of the driver, “shell 
out, or your truck will not move 
through the tunnel and your prod- 
uce will rot.” With the Supreme 
Court of the nation so scandalously 
demoralized, how could any labor 
leader doubt that the federal ad- 
ministration would see to it that 
in whatever criminal procedure he 
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might be involved, a decision would 
be handed down in his favor? 

As these lines are written—ip 
advance of the revision of Judge 
Goldsborough’s sentence by the Su- 
preme Court—it is impossible to say 
just how that Court will act, but 
I doubt that it will 
uphold the verdict The 
rendered and the “Supreme”? 
fine imposed by the Court 
lower court. A way 
will probably be found to “save 
face” for John L. Lewis and to keep 
within the New Deal fold the 15 mil- 
lion A.F.L. and C.I.0. sheep—vot- 
ing sheep— who might otherwise 
stray into the Republican pasture. 

Yes, there are worse villains than 
John L. Lewis. The politicians have 
not even his excuse, a heartfelt in- 
terest in the welfare of the working 
man. Their only heartfelt interest 
is in those 15 million votes—with 
their sons and daughters and cous- 
ins and uncles and aunts—say rath- 
er those 30 million votes. If the poli- 
ticians however, feeling the pulse 
and taking the temperature of the 
people with the clinical thermom- 
eter of a Gallup or a Crossley poll, 
learn that the nation at large is fed 
up with Mr. Lewis, they will take 
him by the scruff of the neck and 
the seat of the pants and fling him 
into jail with no more compunction 
than they showed in administering 
the old heave-ho to the two gentle- 
men named above who having made 
F.D.R. head man in all the world 
were cast into exterior darkness. 


OBERT R. YOUNG of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, com- 
pelled, “with deepest regret,” to in- 
form the public that he had to lay 
off 13,265 persons during the strike 
because of the virtual disappearance 
of coal loadings, said, “It is the poli- 
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ticians who are responsible for 
these and other lay-offs and for 
further hardships to come. It was 
they who put the power to restrain 
trade in any one of a half dozen ir- 
responsible hands . . . they should 
be held in contempt of law along 
with Mr. Lewis. It was they who 
passed the Wagner Act after being 
fully warned. It was they who 
pressured the Supreme Court into 
unprincipled and Janus-like deci- 
sions whereby a labor leader cannot 
be held in violation 
of the anti-trust or 
other laws though 
he stops every wheel 
in the nation... . 
Our politicians fiddle and stall while 
idleness spreads. . . . Every con- 
gressman has the obligation to in- 
sist that the President call a special 
session of Congress now to restore 
to the people the power taken from 
them—the power under the Consti- 
tution to preserve order and justice 
in their economy. . . . The responsi- 
bility belongs in Washington as 
well as in Alexandria.” 

Mr. Young “has something there.” 
He might have added that those 
who play politics not only with hu- 
man misery but with national catas- 
trophe are well satisfied when edi- 
tors, commentators, and other ex- 
ponents of public opinion confine 
to John L. Lewis the attack that 
might better be directed against 
those who made him what he is 


today. 


UPPOSE we drop John L. Lewis 

together with the politicians and 
come to the fundamental wrong, the 
use of the strike as an instrument 
of coercion. There seems to be as 
much confusion about the right to 
strike as there is about the right to 
freedom of press and freedom of 


The 
Politicians’ 
Share 
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speech. Those freedoms are not to 
be denied but neither are they to 
be invoked to justify crime. No 
one has a right to do wrong. No 
union has a right to strike regard- 
less of the public welfare. It is ab- 
surd—worse than absurd, it is im- 
moral—to hold that 

because miners or Elementary 
other workers have 

grievances, their unions may order 
them to walk out, automatically 
throwing millions out of work, clos- 
ing factories, hotels, office buildings, 
schools, necessitating “black-outs,” 
causing sickness and death, and in 
general paralyzing the activities of 
a whole world. 

It is a primary tenet of any sound 
ethics that the remedy for an evil 
must be proportionate to the evil it- 
self. The house must not be burned 
down to rid the beds of bugs or the 
kitchen sink of roaches. The wel- 
fare of the nation and of the world 
must not be imperiled in the at- 
tempt to raise the wages of a mi- 
nority group from $54.00 to $72.00 
a week. Lewis himself boasted six 
months ago that the contract he 
had then achieved was the best in 
the history of mining. Even a legiti- 
mate attempt to better that best 
is not sufficient reason for throwing 
our intricate mechanical civilization 
out of gear and bringing on a con- 
dition close to complete paralysis. 
From the point of view of morality, 
not to say humanity, this latest coal 
strike was unjustifiable. 


P tearenes is one group in America, 
and elsewhere, which rejoices 
incontinently in the confusion 
caused by the recurrent epidemic of 
strikes. The Communists sit on the 
side lines, and watch Labor and 
Capital (or Labor and Management) 
destroying one another as vultures 





perch on fences and trees while 
armies cut each other to pieces. The 
comparison is not apt. Communists 
don’t sit and they don’t perch. They 
mingle in the melee. It is a riskier 
thing to do, but Communists are 
zealots and zealots think nothing of 
risk. Personal safety means nothing 
to them. Like others they suffer 
cold, discomfort, inconvenience, 
during a strike, but they hold those 
things petty annoyances in the light 
of the revolution to come. If annoy- 
ances grow into privations, if dis- 
order becomes chaos, it suits them 
well. 

Now, labor leaders who make fine 
protestations of loyalty to the demo- 
cratic idea and of hostility to dic- 
tatorship play into the hands of the 
Communists when they needlessly 
cause confusion. Of course they 
don’t see their blunder. They damn 
those who, like this present writer, 
ventured to warn Philip Murray 
that by appeasing Communists 
within the C.1.0. (witness the 
wishy-washy resolution passed at 
Atlantic City) he is traitorous not 
only to the C.1.0. but to the whole 
labor movement here and to democ- 
racy everywhere. 

John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, 
William Green don’t see, don’t 
know, and to all appearances don’t 
care what they are doing to the sys- 
tem of free enter- 
prise. They should 
read Harold Laski’s 
pamphlet, The Se- 
cret Battalion issued 
from “Labour Publications Depart- 
ment, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London,” last April. It’s a 
meaty little document. Bits of it 
have been quoted here and there. 
But I have seen in no newspaper, 
Catholic or secular, the sentences 
in which Mr. Laski explains how 


From One 
Who 
Knows 
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disturbances in the world of labor 
open the way to Communism. 
I present a few samples? 

“There will come a moment when 
the machinery of government is no 
longer able to function. . . . There 
will be widespread strikes, mags 
demonstrations, bursts of rebellion 
here, the breakdown there of respect 
for capitalist law. The bourgeoisie, 
losing confidence in itself, will be 
uncertain how to maintain ‘law and 
order.’ That is the moment when 
the Communists will profit from 
their long discipline of preparation. 
Then it is that, as the vanguard of 
the workers, they fight for the pos- 
session of the state-power.” 

“On the theory of the Communists 
themselves, the Labour Movement 
could only hope for 
success if the . . . Preliminaries 
machinery of gov- to 
ernment [has] be- Collectivism 
gun to break down; 
there must have been mass-strikes 
and demonstrations; not least, the 
ruling class must have ceased to 
have confidence in its authority,” 

“If the Labour Government (shall 
we in America say the Labor Move 
ment] sought to put measures on 
the Statute Book which could only 
be enforced by an attempt on its 
part to use the methods of dictator- 
ship, it would be regarded by the 
greater part of its own supporters as 
guilty of what Marx regarded as the 
grave error of ‘playing with revolu- 
tion.’ A Labour Government which 
made that attempt would put itself 
in the hands of its enemies.” 


er are more warnings of that 
sort in that close-packed little 
treatise written by the former chait- 
man of the British Labour Party. ! 
commend them to all the Philip 
Murrays and the William Greens 
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who have signed resolutions up- 
holding the subversive activity of 
John L. Lewis. 


might also be well for Philip 
I’ Murray in view of his tolerance 
of Communists in the C.1.0. to pay 
heed to what Laski says of their 
technique : 

“They [the Communists] have at- 
tacked socialist parties and trade 
unions both directly and indirectly. 
They have conspired against them 
incessantly. They have resorted to 
splitting tactics without any hesi- 
tation. They have permitted their 
own members to enter bodies like 
the British Labour Party without 
revealing the fact that they were 
Communists. They have created in- 
numerable ‘non-party’ organisations 
the purpose of which was to serve 
Communist ends while concealing 
the real purpose for which they were 
formed. Given the endless intrigues 
and the incredible twists and turns 
of policy by which they have sought 
to capture the mass-organisations of 
the working-class, it is not really 
remarkable that the leaders of these 
organisations should have devel- 
oped doubts about the bona-fides of 
Communist good-will. Their enthu- 
siasm for amity has 
resembled too much 
the attitude of the 
character in Mo- 
liére’s play who ‘em- 
braced his rival the better to stran- 
glehim.’ After all, it was Lenin him- 
self who said that ‘he supported 
Arthur Henderson as the rope sup- 


ports the man who is about to be 
hanged.” ” 


How the 
Commies 
Work 


T° return to the coal strike and 
so to conclude: The one lesson 
above all others to be learned from 


that strike is that no man must ever 
again be permitted such power as 
that which was wielded by John L. 
Lewis. See what an optimist I am, 
thinking that a lesson can be 
learned. Of course I know better. 
The human race never learns a les- 
son. “The one lesson we learn 
from history,” said G. W. F. Hegel, 
“is that men never learn anything 
from history.” And who was it 
that said, “The Bourbons learn 
nothing and forget nothing.” Men 
in general are stupider than the 
Bourbons; they learn nothing and 
forget everything. Take for ex- 
ample the matter of war. Norman 
Angell told us just before the first 
World War that in any modern war 
the loser loses and the winner loses. 
But Pyrrhus had said substantially 
the same thing in the third century 
before Christ. Yet we keep on wag- 
ing war just the same. As of war, so 
of dictatorship. Every dictator be- 
trays his people. John L. Lewis’s 
apologists tell us that he did won- 
ders for labor years ago. The Italian 
people said—and proved to their 
own satisfaction—that the ill-fated 
Duce had done much for his people 
in his early years as Duce. The 
Germans firmly believed—and per- 
haps had reason to believe—that 
Hitler had put them on their feet in 
1932. John L. Lewis should as a 
leader of men have studied Musso- 
lini and Hitler. Surely he must 
have seen somewhere the hackneyed 
quotation from Lord Acton, “Power 
corrupts, absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

Organized Labor has put too 
much power into the hands of one 
man. He succumbed to the usual 
temptation. It will be a marvel if 
it turns out that he has not dealt 
labor a mortal blow. 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs 


R a quarter of a century past 

everybody in the United States 
has looked complacently at the 
Panama Canal, not merely as the 
world’s greatest engineering won- 
der, but as an outstanding proof of 
our Yankee smartness. Congress, 
Army engineers and general public 
all stopped thinking about it as 
soon as it was opened to traffic. It 
was complete. It was a typically 
American institution. Swiftly it 
took on something of the sacred- 
ness of the codfish on Faneuil Hall. 
It was the ranking symbol of Amer- 
ican genius, 

As a cold fact unclouded by sen- 
timent, the Panama Canal has es- 
tablished the reputation of being 
inadequate and obsolescent for 
years. Not one of our modern bat- 
tleships can so much as enter its 
locks. The great English Cunarders 
would be camels in its needle’s eye. 
The movement of vessels of all sizes 
through it takes longer than it 
should, and is hazardous at best. 
Its accident record gives the marine 
underwriters a recurrent sick head- 
ache. In fact, there are so many 
things wrong with the Canal that 
Congress has appropriated funds to 
make a complete study for its im- 
provement. 

Since the Canal was wrongly con- 
ceived in the first place, it is nat- 
ural that when Public Law 280 of 
the 79th Congress (approved De- 
cember 28, 1945) was drafted it 
should carry a corresponding mis- 
conception. In none of the hearings 
and in the law itself not one single 
word was said to indicate that any 


of the legislators or the conferees 
knew what he was trying to do, 
The law reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Goy- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of 
War, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make a comprehensive re- 
view and study, with approximate 
estimates of costs, of the means for 
increasing the capacity and secu- 
rity of the Panama Canal to meet 
future needs of interoceanic com- 
merce and national defense, in- 
cluding restudy of the construction 
of additional facilities for the Pana- 
ma Canal authorized by the Act ap- 
proved August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1409). He shall also make such 
study without drafting plans or 
sketches as he may seem desirable 
to permit him to determine whether 
a canal or canals at other locations, 
including consideration of any new 
means of transporting ships across 
land, may be more useful to meet 
the future needs of interoceanic 
commerce or national defense than 
can the present canal with im- 
provements. He shall report there- 
on to the Congress, through the Sec- 
retary of War and the President, 
not later than December 31, 1947. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sum 
as may be necessary to insure the 
prompt and efficient completion of 
the study and report authorized 
hereunder. 

“Approved December 28, 1945.” 
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Not only did we go at the original 
problem in the wrong way, but we 
have compounded our stupidity by 
repeating that mistake in this at- 
tempt to improve matters. Besides 
that, we are acting as if the United 
States were the only nation con- 
cerned. The current result is a 
war of sniping propaganda which, 
before it terminates, may easily 
have serious effects upon our entire 
Pan-American policy, and especial- 
ly upon our relations with the Re- 
public of Panama. The tempera- 
ment of our neighbors to the south 
is highly explosive, and we shall be 
compelled by the developments of 
the near future to recognize the po- 
litical validity for the Americas of 
much of the newspaper and maga- 
zine comment. 

There never has been on the part 
of either the government or the pub- 
lic any real understanding of the 
problem involved by the Canal, 
though the matter is so obvious it 
is difficult to understand why this 
should be so. The sole purpose and 
function of the Panama Canal is to 
afford safe and speedy means by 
which vessels can shuttle between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Everyone understood that in theory; 
but with that the understanding 
stopped. No one thought of asking 
how the men who handle the ships 
were going to do it. So the idea 
was turned over to the best engi- 
neers we had, they regarded it sole- 
ly as an engineering task, and they 
accomplished a marvelous job so 
far as construction is concerned. 
But the shipping men apparently 
were not consulted. The engineers 
created, and also permitted to exist, 
dangers to operating that appall 
shipping men of every flag, give the 
special pilots who actually guide 
the vessels through the Canal unre- 


lieved anxiety during each transit, 
and leave conditions far from those 
the lay public naturally assumes to 
exist. Besides these conditions, 
world traffic has so increased, and 
the size of vessels has become so 
much larger since the opening of 
the Canal that its facilities, even 
were they perfect, would still be 
inadequate. 

This aspect is shown by a signifi- 
cant paragraph from the report of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal 
as long ago as 1936. The report 
said: 

“The principle is now well rec- 
ognized that the Panama Canal is 
not to be regarded as a public im- 
provement from which no direct 
return is to be expected, but is to 
be considered and operated as a 
great utility of international char- 
acter, constructed and maintained 
by the United States for the benefit 
of all nations upon the terms of 
equality prescribed by treaty, for 
which all commercial vessels using 
the Canal may be expected to pay 
tolls which are commensurate with 
the costs incurred in the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
the Canal.” 

There can be only one meaning 
read into that by anyone. It is that 
the ship owners will, over a period 
of time, pay in tolls every penny 
the Canal cost, plus legal interest, 
plus a reasonable operating profit. 
And that means the public will pay 
all of those costs in passenger and 
freight rates, for the ultimate con- 
sumer always does. When the en- 
gineers now investigating condi- 
tions in the Zone blithely talk of 
improvements, or of changes cost- 
ing perhaps two billion dollars, they 
are thinking by guess. We all know 
how widely complete costs on any 
government enterprise exceed origi- 
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nal estimates. The Pentagon Build- 
ing across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington is a case in point. Moreover, 
since the investigators appear di- 
vided in what they are groping for, 
the congressional appropriation is 
already being largely squandered, 
and no end is in sight. 

There is only one simple prob- 
lem to be solved, as has already 
been indicated. There is a solution 
of it so simple, so practical from 
the standpoint of ship-handling, 
and so cheap that it is meeting 
determined opposition. It is an 
engineering solution only in the 
secondary sense, because first and 
foremost it is the outgrowth of long 
experience in doing exactly what 
the Canal is supposed to do: get- 
ting ships through from one ocean 
to the other safely, with a mini- 
mum of delay and complications. 
In addition to this basically sound 


and thoroughly conservative plan, 
a number of others are under con- 
sideration which range all the way 


from impossible routes through 
other isthmuses to fantastic Buck 
Rogers schemes. 

The most gorgeously dazzling of 
these calls for a ship-railway to 
haul vessels of all sizes overland 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
vice versa. Conceived by a Mexican 
engineer, it declares such construc- 
tion across the rugged Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec would immediately 
solve all problems. A_ second 
scheme is the more plausible but 
still dubious sea-level canal at 
Panama. The others are dreams 
not worth considering. 

The ship-railway, the most ri- 
diculous, is typical of the sort of 
loose thinking that is attracting the 
attention of our Central and South 
American neighbors, and making 
them very uneasy. A sea-level canal 


is not utterly impossible, but there 
again the difficulties and the colos. 
sal nature of the undertaking, in. 
volving a cost running into billions 
of dollars and many years of time, 
make it seem fantastic. The ini- 
tial difficulty is that the difference 
in level between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans at Panama is about 
ten feet. That necessitates at least 
one lock-gate, perhaps one at each 
end. Next, the canal would have to 
be wide enough not only to per- 
mit two large vessels to pass easily, 
but it must be wide enough to per- 
mit anchorage in case of accident 
or other emergency. To anchor 
safely a ship 1,000 feet long when 
under way, even at dead slow, 
means the paying out of about a 
hundred fathoms of cable. That 
gives a total length of 1,600 feet. 
As a current would be flowing 
through at all times, the ship nat- 
urally would swing. She would 
therefore actually cover a diameter 
of 3,200 feet. In all probability not 
once in ten thousand times could 
such a vessel be anchored exactly 
in the middle of the area. To allow 
for the most ordinary contingen- 
cies we have to add another thou- 
sand feet on each side as the barest 
possible margin of safety. That 
gives us a width of 5,200 feet, or 
only eighty feet short of a mile. 
Now consider that the bottom of 
this titanic ditch must be dug down 
through solid rock no less than 
eighty feet from its present high 
level, and some faint idea of the 
magnitude of the task appears. It 
may eventually be possible to exca- 
vate such a strait, but existing 
equipment is completely inadequate 
for the job, the time element is 4 
large factor, and the effect upon our 
neighbors and the shipping world 
must be carefully considered. 
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From these bald outlines it ap- 
at once that the current con- 
onal investigation, which is 

making test borings, studying the 
terrain, and scurrying around bus- 
ily getting nowhere is a sheer waste 
of time and money. Moreover, 
among all the investigators and 
technical experts who are, have 
been or are going to be on the 
ground before the final report is 
made, not a single ship operator 
has been or is likely to be included. 
The result is costly farce. As well 
attempt to solve an equation in 
which the unknown quantity is rep- 
resented by z, with zx, pointedly 
omitted. The Panama Canal is for 
one purpose only: to permit ships 
to move from point to point. The 
only way to solve that problem is 
to find out how to do it in the best 
and safest manner. 

One of the most discussed and 
least properly estimated questions 
being kicked around is the so-called 
safety of both the existing canal 
and any improvements to or en- 
largements of it. As attack by land 
is impossible, and no navy afloat 
could get close enough to shore to 
make its great guns effective, the 
only possible source of attack is the 
air. Whether the ultimate canal 
be sea-level, ship-railway, or an en- 
largement of the present waterway, 
it is plainly visible from vast 
heights, The only possible protec- 
tion is to keep enemy aircraft away 
by baving our own defensive pa- 
trols a-wing. Sabotage could be 
Managed provided everyone con- 
cerned with security were asleep 
for say eight or ten hours, but that 
is not likely. So on the whole the 
security angle may be disregarded 
as entirely unimportant in the plan- 
ning, since at most it is completely 
subordinate to the greater things. 


All this looks very discouraging, 
and it is. We have, however, a 
thoroughly practical, relatively in- 
expensive and expansible plan for 
meeting the demands we can fore- 
see in the fairly immediate future, 
and it is beginning slowly to gain 
some degree of consideration. With 
a minimum of work, expense and 
time, it overcomes many of the tech- 
nical objections to the present 
Canal, makes possible considerably 
faster and safer transit of the Isth- 
mus, affords a duplication on the 
Pacific side of the desirable condi- 
tions on the Atlantic, and increases 
the capacity of the Canal to a 
marked degree. 

On the technical side the details 
of this plan are few and essentially 
simple. As they have grown out of 
the practical knowledge of many 
veteran seamen who have had years 
of experience in handling vessels of 
all sizes and types in both open and 
constricted waters plus long prac- 
tice in piloting on the spot and a 
thorough understanding of mete- 
orological, geological and hydro- 
static conditions, they meet all the 
demands of the ship operators for 
capacity, speed and safety, and by 
increasing the earning power of the 
enterprise, make it of the highest 
value to the American public as 
well. 

Popular apathy toward the Canal 
is responsible for our ignorance of 
the conditions governing it. Fog in 
the Gaillard Cut at night is a grave 
natural obstacle, so much so that 
no ship can possibly move in its 
pea-soup density without incurring 
heavy risks. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the Cut was blasted out of 
rock, and its sides are not smoothly 
polished. A ship touching one of 
the jagged rocks projecting out- 
wards in a thousand places, is 
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promptly holed. So until the sun 
dissipates the fog—which the mete- 
orologists say is a natural phenom- 
enon that cannot be overcome— 
ships dare not move. 

The plan mentioned cannot dis- 
sipate the fog, but it can and does 
provide safety for a whole fleet of 
vessels waiting their turns to go 
through. Without even attempting 
teehnical data, it is enough to say 
here that the difficulties can all be 
reasonably met for any future we 
can see now at a cost of perhaps 
three hundred million dollars. The 
other plans call for impossible con- 
ditions and run the cost up to a 
minimum of at least seven times 
this, with the strong probability 
that as the work progressed it would 
prove at least twice as expensive. 
Even the two billion estimate is 
nothing to laugh off. Two per cent 
interest on that for a year means 
forty million dollars to add to our 
taxes. By removing one lock (at 
Pedro Miguel), building a dam 
across the present Miraflores lock 
to raise the water level and create a 
lake several square miles in area at 
the Pacific end of the Canal, with 
of course the obvious widening and 
lengthening of the other locks to 
take care of large craft, and con- 
struction of the Pacific lock at 
Miraflores, the problem is cheaply, 
speedily and efficiently solved as 
far as it is humanly possible to do 
so in existing conditions. Every 
shipmaster and ship owner would 
then regard transit of the Canal as 
a routine matter instead of a dan- 
gerous hazard. 

All these things, every word of 
them a matter of public record, but 
never brought together before logi- 
cally in a non-technical way, are 
important enough in themselves, 
but they are not the final word in 


the case. The most serious feature 
of the entire Canal question is the 
effect our gropings and disputes are 
having upon our Latin and Indian 
neighbors to the south. Shrewdly 
conceived items of propaganda have 
been assiduously fed to the press in 
this country as well as below the 
Border. Some of them endorse the 
congressional investigation and hint 
at results, some merely confuse the 
issues, and, on the part of ship 
operators and masters, have gone 
into highly technical detail in the 
pages of marine publications the 
public never sees and the tax-payer 
in general could not understand if 
he did read them. In Central and 
South America it is perfectly evi- 
dent from articles appearing in sev- 
eral countries in both the daily press 
and in highly partisan organs that 
our neighbors regard the situation 
with the gravest anxiety and seri- 
ousness. Some of the opinions 
printed thus far warn us in the 
bluntest language and make very 
unpleasant reading. 

It is unfortunately true that our 
past conduct has not endeared us 
to our fellow Americans, who have 
considerable reason to view us with 
a suspicion bred of our once preda- 
tory habits. So the news and opin- 
ion published in the Latin American 
press are very different from what 
they are here. The inherent cyni- 
cism and experience of the Latin 
mind makes everything we do sub- 
ject to the wariest scrutiny and 
closest consideration. We do not 
grasp that attitude readily, and we 
further do not make sufficient al- 
lowance for the determination of 
many neighbor countries to exer- 
cise the normal human desire to 
get something for nothing to as 
great a degree as possible. 

All of Latin America long since 
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accepted the Panama Canal as a 
fact, and it caused no feeling ex- 
cept in the Republic of Panama, 
and very little there except at times 
as a political football for purely 
local purposes. But now that we 
have begun to talk of enlargements, 
improvements, possible other routes 
for other canals, ship-railways and 
sea-level straits, half Latin America 
is awake. The inflammable Pana- 
manian mind in particular has 
caught fire and blazed up in print, 
Mexico is deeply interested and 
yocal, and Peru, just down across 
the equator from Panama, has 
poured gasoline on a conflagration 
we may have the greatest difficulty 
in bringing under control. While 
we may think privately that a great 
deal of what is being written and 
publicly discussed below the Border 
is the most arrant nonsense, the 
only wise course is to take it seri- 
ously as our alarmed neighbors do. 

Shortly after Congress approved 
an investigation of the problem, the 
fracas was opened under the auspi- 
ces of no less a personage than the 
President of Panama himself, who 
authorized the publication in the 
daily Panama American of a series 
of five articles by Engineer Antonio 
J. Sucre. Sefior Sucre pretended to 
consider mainly “the best methods 
of excavation and of protection for 
the Canal during the conversion and 
afterwards against inundations and 
other disturbances of a fluvial 
origin,” doubtless with the idea that 
an engineer who had never done a 
big job could be of very material 
help to the American engineers. 
We may smile at that, but not at 
the articles themselves. From some 
childishly naive engineering they 
quickly lapsed into propaganda of 
a mischievous if not actually de- 
structive sort. 
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A short time before they ap- 
peared, the radical Agrarian Party 
newspaper Frente Popular, which 
is as red as its title indicates, pub- 
lished a flamboyant two and one- 
half pages dealing chiefly with the 
economic and political aspects of 
the situation as seen from the 
standpoint of the Party. Matter of 
this sort deeply interests all Central 
and South America. It may be con- 
sidered as deliberately inflamma- 
tory, too, when after laying the 
groundwork by the usual partisan 
mouthings on the front page, the 
writer really digs in at the top of 
page two and dredges up ancient 
history in the words: 

“In 1903 the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America was 
that of the Big Stick of the first 
Roosevelt. The countries situated 
to the south of the Rio Grande were 
there simply for domination and 
conquest. Force was the only in- 
strument worthy of confidence in 
the concept of the United States, 
the only way to assure peace, unity 
and the tranquillity of the conti- 
nent. Today the situation is dif- 
ferent.” 

For two columns the writer con- 
tinues in that strain, blowing both 
hot and cold. Then he makes his 
real point: 

“What is today common in our 
relations with the United States is 
the fact that the solution of any 
conflict whatever presupposes the 
existence of a canal with locks 
whose functioning is already known. 
Nothing is said of incorporating in- 
to our existence a new question es- 
sentially technical . . . the certain 
fact is that the canal with locks de- 
mands for its operation, mainte- 
nance and defense the existence of 
conditions which have been adopt- 
ed in an historical process which 
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continues with its influence beyond 
Panamanian nations. The new 
construction and the functioning of 
the canal have created positive eco- 
nomic benefits in the terminal cities 
of Panama and Colon, but at the 
same time the existence of the great 
interoceanic highway has engen- 
dered conditions contrary to the 
economic development of the in- 
terior of the Republic. The result 
has been that the urban sector of 
our country, to be able to maintain 
a level of living conditions which 
in many cases does not affect the 
truly national population, has been 
obliged to sacrifice the development 
and progress of the entire rural re- 
gion which is an integral part of the 
Panamanian nation... . 

“Our sacrifices in favor of the 
United States . .. represent the most 
important contribution of any of 
the Latin American countries. ... 
The Popular Front of Youth and 
the National Agrarian Party de- 
mand of the national government, 
of the political parties, of the entire 
country and of every man in the 
Republic that they should realize 
the transcendency of the move- 
ments which are approaching. The 
nature of the problem does not per- 
mit that it should be considered as 
a partisan issue. ... The nation will 
need the force of all its citizens 
united in a single will and with a 
single object, alert and vigilant.” 

While a good deal of this reads 
to North Americans as childish or 
balderdash, it is not so read south 
of the Texas border. The brutal 
facts in the case are that we paid 
the Panamanian Government ten 
millions for our right to the Canal 
Zone, and now further pay an an- 
nual rental of $430,000. The “sac- 
rifices” of the Panamanians con- 
sisted in giving up virtually worth- 
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less territory, being forced, as the 
Canal approached completion, to 
move two or three hut villages of 
native hillmen flooded out by the 
dammed water, and the occasional 
flooding of arable lands by the over- 
flow of the Chagres River—which 
has done that same thing from time 
immemorial. As a result, little is 
done by individuals to farm the in- 
terior, the government blinks at 
facts and says it can do nothing to 
help, and the whole country is para- 
sitically living on the fairly rowdy 
activities of the terminal ports, 
Naturally anything that changes 
these easy-money conditions, with 
money flowing in freely and ships 
of all nations bringing their sailors 
and tourists to leave cash behind, 
is a matter of grave concern. 

The five articles in the Panama 
American are more corrosive than 
the spread in the Frente Popular. 
After a weak and superficial con- 
sideration of engineering features 
distinguished chiefly for its fog of 
verbiage, Engineer Sucre strikes his 
stride in the fourth installment, 
under the caption: “New Demands 
of Jurisdiction and Use.” He de- 
clares: 

“I pause now to describe some of 
the possible concessions that can 
be asked of the United States for 
the execution of the projected work 
and for its posterior maintenance 
and protection. I shall also consid- 
er the compensations which Pana- 
ma must demand before granting 
the concessions.” In other words, 
Uncle Sam has a bottomless pocket, 
Panama already has its hand in it, 
and means to go as much deeper as 
it possibly can. After a column or 
more of puerile suggestion, suppo- 
sition and argument, the worthy 
engineer delivers the threat which 
may mean a good deal more to us 
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internationally than we at present 


assume. 

“It will be difficult,” the propa- 
gandist-engineer declares sternly, 
“for the United States to gain the 
confidence of the world, and es- 
pecially the confidence of Latin 
America, if it is not immediately 
apparent to everyone that Panama 
obtains benefits adequate to its as- 
sociation with the United States 
and to its sacrifices both material 
and moral in favor of the better- 
ment and security of the Canal. It 
is therefore precisely in Panama 
where the consequences of a close 
collaboration with the United States 
will be put to the proof for the rest 
of the Continent.” 

There was more, in a weird jum- 
ble of politics, weak engineering 
and international affairs, and a fifth 
article still to come which the pres- 
ent writer has not seen because the 


issue containing it was evidently 


lost in the mails. It hardly mat- 
ters. Enough has been translated 
here to show the drift of the senti- 
ments the President of the Republic 
wished conveyed to the citizens. 
The most serious and menacing 
article of all thus far published ap- 
peared on the 17th of August in the 
Peruvian newspaper Contra Ataque. 
It went so much farther than any 
of the others that we cannot afford 
to overlook its plain threat. After 
discussing vaguely what the writer 
understood as the objects of the 
current investigation and the plans 
for the improvement of the Canal, 
the paper said boldly such design- 
ing was clearly against Pan-Ameri- 
can brotherhood and imperiled the 
security of the entire continent. We 
could discount that as merely fire- 
works for the entertainment of the 
local populace, though it. makes 
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pretty sorry reading. But then 
the article concludes triumphantly 
that the Panama Canal “must be 
internationalized.” 

Silly? Not worth considering? 
Of course; yet we have to consider 
it. Our relations with the other 
Americas are already delicate and 
difficult enough. We cannot well 
afford to have them grow worse. 
We want a practical canal, the very 
best canal intelligence, science and 
experience can build and operate, 
and we are willing to pay generous- 
ly for it. But we may be forced to 
alter our entire attitude toward our 
neighbors who are immediately 
concerned through propinquity. If 
the going get too tough, Panama 
may wake up some day to find we 
are merely making minor changes 
in our own Canal Zone, have con- 
structed another canal in another 
country, and half her factitious 
revenues will have vanished as a 
result of her obstructive and annoy- 
ing tactics. 

Another canal, it is true, would 
give us another danger spot to pro- 
tect, but we would not be paying 
political blackmail, as President 
Theodore Roosevelt used to express 
it. Nor would either canal be in- 
ternationalized. The greatest mis- 
chief would be the undoing of vir- 
tually all the good the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union has accomplished, and 
the famed “good neighbor” policy 
would sink without a trace, but 
noisily. We should be from twenty- 
five to fifty years in recovering our 
respectability in other American 
eyes. 

The two Americas, at once joined 
and sundered, bulk too large, much 
too large, as reciprocal world mar- 
kets and producers to give us any 
excuse for playing the fool. 
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By DorotHy GRAHAM 


VEN in transition, China will be 
timeless. Whatever the con- 
flict of opposing ideologies, what- 
ever the suffering incurred by dras- 
tic change, the individual will re- 
solve the difficulties in his own way, 
according to his concept of funda- 
mental values. The people have a 
contempt for chaos. Through three 
thousand years of war and floods 
and famine, they have made them- 
selves adept at ignoring upheavals 
in order to attain an essential calm 
within themselves. 

China is not static. The native 
quarter of Shanghai was a charred 
smoldering ruin from the first Japa- 
nese attack when the reverberations 


of artillery echoed on a lute. A 
young Chinese bent over his instru- 
ment, his fingers plucking at the 
strings to evoke fragmentary nos- 


talgic cadences. Then the tempo 
changed, the notes became vibrant, 
firm, incredibly accelerated. His 
hand moved in swift circular 
rhythms, in a whirling pizzicato. 
One caught the roar of the enemy 
attack, the crash of the bombard- 
ment, the poignant grief of refugees 
in flight. And finally the climax of 
the counter-attack, the heroic as- 
sault that put the Japs to rout. 

An epic of four strings . . . That 
was the virtuosity of Chu Ying, 
quickening the ancient techniques. 
Traditionally, the motifs of a lute 
suggest the flight of wild geese over 
the waves, or moonlight rippling on 
a quiet pool; evanescent strains, 
plaintive and tender. Now the pi p’a 
had encompassed a battle. The vio- 


lence, the strident horror, the lilt of 
triumph... 

Somewhere there is an unknown 
poet, a poet who will transmute the 
confusion of these times into the 
quintessence of pain and longing. 
An anonymous poet, perhaps, for 
the Chinese have always felt that it 
was enough to express a thought 
flawlessly, without the fanfare of 
applause. Formerly it was the cus- 
tom to leave a blank wall in a gar- 
den, so that some scholar, moved by 
the glint of the golden sun on the 
apricot bloom, might embody his 
emotion in imperishable lines. Now 
the walls have crumbled. But the 
poet will move his rabbit’s-hair 
brush across a torn scrap of paper, 
or repeat the elusive monosyllables 
to those who have long memories. 

New forms will be evolved, to 
meet the stress. A thousand years 
ago, when Tu Fu wrote of war and 
the dead devoured by carrion crows, 
it was in lu shih, the seven-syllabled 
verse according to law. The dis- 
appointments of political life, the 
death of his son in the great famine, 
his flight into exile beyond the Lofty 
Barrier Pass, were all rendered in 
the traditional meter, where every 
word was chosen for its subtle sound 
value, its overtones of meaning. 
Now harried millions are homeless 
and starving, an internecine war is 
still being waged over the scorched 
earth. To meet the dimensions of 
catastrophe, poetry must be written 
in the language of the people; it 
must have the starkness of a bitter 
sweeping wind, a muted pity. 
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Somewhere a painter is contem- 
plating confusion, to find a symbol 
that will transform it into ab- 
stract imagery. Symbolism tran- 
scends truth, and Chinese painting 
has a dynamic vitality in which un- 
reality overreaches reality. In an 
instant of illumination that ap- 
proaches ecstasy, the painter flashes 
his brush across the silk, and in a 
few telling strokes, the masterpiece 
is achieved. The fugitive lines have 
force and suppleness, a balanced 
harmony. The intuitive perception, 
the rare skill of execution are the 
result of ten thousand hours of 
thought, ten thousand li of seeking. 
The painter and his subject become 
merged—a feat that is recognized 
by the Chinese, for the people tell 
the legend of Wu Tao-tsu whose en- 
thusiasm mounted with whirling 
strokes, until he entered his land- 
scape and was seen no more. 

The Chinese have painted vertigi- 
nous peaks, with a minute figure in 
the foreground, to represent man 
perplexed by the overpowering force 
of nature. They have painted tran- 
quillity in plum blossoms, and evil 
in the writhing contortions of drag- 


ons devouring the sun. Grace in the 


bamboo, fidelity in the ancient pine; 
the loneliness of the human soul in 
the solitary fisherman, confronted 
by the spatial emptiness of a vast 
waste of waters. It is impossible to 
guess how they will envisage the 
wanderings of their people, the 
shock of war, the loss and suffering. 
Yet we can be sure that the great 
painting will be accomplished by 
someone who has identified himself 
with anguish; someone to whom the 
meaning has been heightened by 
mystical experience. 

And the man who works with his 
hands, the man who toils in the 
paddy and plows the furrow in the 
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field? He has fortitude, the patience 
acquired by communion with the 
earth. He does not expect too much 
from fate. Time is in convulsion; 
instinct tells him when to fight des- 
perately, when to resist by slow re- 
treats, by obstructionist tactics. Dis- 
possessed, he returns again to re- 
build the shattered ruins, to sow and 
reap in an unending cycle of cour- 
age. If you plant for a year, plant 
grain, the Chinese say; if you plant 
for ten years, plant trees; if you 
plant for a hundred years, plant 
men. 

The vigor of the race is derived 
from patience, from the habit of 
cheerfulness and contentment in all 
circumstances. Foreigners who 
rashly recommend sowing rice from 
airplanes, make themselves ridicu- 
lous, for machines cannot duplicate 
the process, and moreover the slow 
toil of planting the rice blade by 
blade in the flooded paddy has tem- 
pered the Chinese soul, inculcated 
many virtues. No Chinese believes 
that progress brings happiness, for 
he knows that a warped materialis- 
tic point of view engenders false 
standards. In China the balanced 
system has been thrown out of gear, 
but that has not been the fault of 
the Chinese themselves, for they op- 
posed the sudden impact of the 
West, the sudden influx of new in- 
ventions. Statistics to them are of 
less importance than the human 
equation; they know that economics 
do not solve the inner needs of man. 

The mandarins, when first con- 
fronted by the demands of Western 
capitalists, procrastinated with po- 
lite evasions. They were fearful of 
mining the coal too rapidly, they 
said, for they could not be certain 
at what rate the coal grew under- 
ground. When the railroad project 
was brought to their attention, the 
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officials protested that the graves of 
the ancestors must not be disturbed, 
or the wind and water spirits an- 
gered. Speed corrupted good man- 
ners, they declared. And if an acci- 
dent occurred, if a man lost an arm 
or a leg, how could he meet his par- 
ents in the nether world? It was a 
son’s duty to take his body undam- 
aged to the Yellow Springs, a mark 
of respect to his progenitors. 

The officials in rainbow-colored 
robes, their faces bland and inscru- 
table, played up these superstitions 
because they were gravely worried 
about the dislocation of the men 
who would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. China had a vast net- 
work of canals, over which slant- 
sailed junks carried plentiful car- 
goes. Melons and lichee nuts, silk 
woven on the Soochow looms, stones 
from T’ai Hu and yellow earth—all 
these things moved slowly toward 
the Emperor in the North. There 
were thousands of junks; tens of 
thousands, laden with tribute rice 
for the capital . . . So the mandarins 
tried to hold the forces of disintegra- 
tion in check; tried to balance hu- 
man needs against this thing called 
progress. 

For the Chinese weighs values. He 
believes in the contentment of little 
things, in accepting the have for the 
have-not. His civilization has the 
continuity of five thousand years, 
far outlasting any nation in the 
West; and that civilization has been 
based on contentment, kindliness 
and peace of mind. Detachment is 
a racial tradition, the detachment 
from strife and petty annoyance, 
from the exasperating issues over 
which one has no control. A man, 
asked for his opinion of rival war 
lords fighting for the control of the 
province, merely observed that both 
armies stole his ducks. 
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Compromise has been a source of 

strength to the Chinese, the yielding 
that allows him to adjust himself to 
necessity. Under the Japanese, he 
yielded space for time. In the crowd- 
ed lanes of any city, you can hear 
the coolies cry out: “Lean a little— 
give room—” The throngs give way: 
the casual strollers, the vendor of 
bean curd, the fan-mender jingling 
his triangle of bells, the man with 
coffin boards over his shoulder, the 
boy with a wheelbarrow of melons 
and ripe plums, the palanquin bear- 
ers. The coolies jog by, their bas- 
kets swinging from bamboo yokes, 
and the human stream moves on— 
the crowds that are never raucous 
nor rude, never unruly. 

Compromise at its best is an un- 
derstanding of another’s problems, 
and in that the Chinese have always 
excelled. In the hill retreats where 
meat is denied the monks by Bud- 
dhist law, the wild boar is called 
“mountain whale,” and its flesh is 
permitted to the puny acolytes who 
need sustenance. At New Year’s time 
all debts must be paid, yet a man 
is allowed to carry a lantern, ignor- 
ing the beginning of the next day 
until his obligations have been hon- 
orably discharged. If bankruptcy 
faces a merchant, his creditors will 
not demand the last dollar of his in- 
debtedness, but leave him enough to 
start business again. In a spirit of 
reciprocity, a man who had pros- 
pered by selling honey planted a 
hillside with flowering peach trees, 
so the bees might share his good for- 
tune. 

Competition has been kept within 
reasonable bounds by custom that 
decrees that every man must have 
his chance, though not to the detri- 
ment of his fellows. In a small vil- 
lage, the people will all contribute 
coppers to a pilgrimage fund, know- 
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ing that one lucky traveler will be 
chosen by lot. They find joy in an- 
ticipation, a vicarious thrill in the 
thought of far places, the wonders 
of Ch’ieh T’ai Ssu or Tan Che Ssu, 
the perilous climb to the heights of 
T’ai Shan. And when the pilgrim 
returns, the story-teller under the 
giant acacia tree will interrupt his 
tale of the Three Kingdoms, to re- 
count the experiences of the one who 
has made the journey. For years the 
wonder will be shared: the sight of 
orange-robed monks chanting the 
sutra of the law, the tracery of for- 
est shadows against the lattice of the 
shrine, the great gilded image of the 
Buddha, benignly mysterious, be- 
yond desire. 

Twenty centuries ago, in the most 
practical demonstration of democ- 
racy the world has ever known, the 
villagers of China began to provide 
for the education of any outstand- 


ing boy, in order that he might pass 
the successive examinations _ that 


led to official honors. The people 
have never recognized any caste 
system. The most humble might 
compete for the three degrees: the 
flowering talent, the upraised man, 
the advancing sage—and eventually 
for the Hanlin, the Forest of Pen- 
cils, the supreme reward conferred 
by the Emperor. The scholars were 
the rulers of China. The Son of 
Heaven, a sovereign in name only, 
remained an aloof figure immured 
in the Forbidden City. The admin- 
istration was in the hands of the 
intelligentsia, trained in Confucian 
ethics, responsible for maintaining 
harmony between the earth and the 
sky—and the people. 

Government should be ordered 
like music, Confucius advised, and 
at its most effective, the Chinese sys- 
tem depended upon the mutual re- 
sponsibility shared by the officials 


and the men they governed. During 
the Han dynasty, it was said that 
prisoners were released to help with 
the autumn harvest and voluntarily 
went back to their cells when it was 
over. That claim, if it has a touch 
of exaggeration, stresses the sense 
of duty that motivated the people. 
And order is still based on loyalty 
to the family, to the community, to 
the guild. Every village is a micro- 
cosm, complete in itself. Communal 
effort has kept China from disinte- 
gration when the structure of the 
empire crashed, when the war lords 
disputed vast areas of power, when 
the Japanese ravaged the land. 

The feeling of timelessness keeps 
the Chinese cheerful through all 
vicissitudes, and the sense of con- 
tinuity. Even under the most un- 
stable conditions, his life has stab- 
ility, since he knows it to be part 
of a greater pattern that will outlast 
his own span. He does not think in 
terms of years, but in generations. 
He has the fortitude to endure trou- 
ble, the common sense not to grasp 
avidly at good fortune. “Choose the 
lighter happiness,” a Ming philos- 
opher said. And the Chinese, aware 
of the transient quality of happi- 
ness, tries to keep a balanced con- 
tentment through the fluctuations 
of good luck and bad. 

If conditions become unbearable 
and adversity overwhelms him, the 
Chinese escapes by means of his 
imagination. The Taoist, practic- 
ing a philosophy of adjustment, tries 
to find a rare species of fish in a dis- 
tant river; or he searches the hills 
for the magic herbs that may be 
compounded into an elixir of life. 
Actually it is peace of mind he is 
seeking, by shaking off the dust of 
the world. And in some remote soli- 
tary place, he finds the quietude that 
restores his soul. 











Often it has been possible for a 
great official to create a garden that 
gives a semblance of perfect soli- 
tude. Within the confines of four 
walls, he raised po‘nted peaks be- 
side a tranquil pooi. The cosmos 
was here, the yang and the yin, 
height balanced by depth, the sun- 
light flecked with shadow. Secure 
from intrusion, he watched the 
summer clouds drift across high 
heaven. He listened to the wind in 
the bamboos, to a singing cricket in 
a cage, to the sound of flower petals 
falling. He would find the symbol 
of the infinite in the rounded arch 
of a bridge reflected in still water. 
He would contemplate the jagged 
fantastic rocks, seared by fierce 
suns, eroded by relentless tides; 
rocks that seemed to be the re- 
mains of a burnt-out planet; rocks 
that represented a fragment of 
eternity. 

Such solitude was only attained 
by wealth, but every Chinese be- 
lieves in ample leisure. He will find 
the glint of heaven in the glaze of a 
turquoise bowl; he will enjoy the 
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flight of a heron across a paddy, the 
tinkle of wind bells in the pagoda 
eaves, the brittle rustle of bamboos 
by the roadside. A tailor will put 
down his shears and let his custom. 
ers wait, in order that he may take 
the time to follow the gyrations of 
his gold fish. A coolie who has two 
coppers will spend one for a bit of 
bean curd, the other for a sweetly 
scented jasmine flower. And if he 
has no copper, he will delight in the 
tracery of bare branches across the 
moon. 

The spirit of making the best of 
things is so genuine, so deeply im- 
bued in the race consciousness that 
the wounded are heroically cheerful 
and the starving smile. The Chi- 
nese wonders at the beauty of the 
world; he lives without haste, with- 
out undue worry. He knows that 
the land will endure, beyond the 
reach of disaster; that there will be 
sons and still more sons to inherit 
the sequence of days. 

He is certain that chaos will be 
dominated by tenacity; by the faith 
of man in his own dignity. 


RETURN 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


HEN hearts are shrunk with wad 
And have to live with less, 
A smaller compass can be filled 


With loneliness. 


And hearts grown lean with hunger 
To eat again must learn: 
My heart is weak with gladness 


At your return. 














LUX IN TENEBRIS 


By Mainy KILPATRICK 


VENING had come and the rain 
which had fallen all day gave 
way to a chill wind that swept up 
the village street ruffling the pud- 
dies outside the gendarmerie. 

From his window Monsieur 
lAbbé de Granfort looked out. He 
saw an old woman making her way 
heavily along under a load of sticks. 
Another passed her yet neither 
spoke nor looked at the other and 
Monsieur T’Abbé sighed. Some- 
thing grave must have happened to 
France when neighbors behaved 
thus. 

Something serious indeed had 
happened when a monstrous leth- 
argy enveloped the country crip- 
pling vitality and thought as when 
a healthy body is suddenly stricken 
and deprived of power. 

Once, the old man reflected, La 
Tourelle had been a happy village 
where priest and people, even unbe- 
lievers, had mingled freely. Now 
its single street harbored only the 
oldest men, some embittered wom- 
en and sullen children. 

Since its very insignificance had 
spared it much attention from “ces 
messieurs” as the Abbé called the 
Germans, life in general went on 
much as usual. Nevertheless he 
felt himself being caught up and 
woven into a pattern of bitterness 
that was the monotonous blending 
of daily tasks with despair and hope 
and prayer, accomplishing nothing 
and leaving the body tired, the 
mind indifferent. 

Once again the old man bent 
over his unfamiliar task, for with 
materials so scarce and no labor 
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available the Abbé was mending his 
boots! He smiled a little grimly as 
he surveyed his work with a criti- 
cal eye. Enfin! with care they 
might last him another few months. 
They had been good boots in their 
day accompanying their owner on 
many a journey’ unflinchingly 
whether to attend a deathbed, bap- 
tize a dying child, or—and then 
with added vigor and determination 
—to seek out some arrogant back- 
slider of his scattered parish. 

Jean-Marie de Granfort, old sol- 
dier that he was, did not grumble 
for surely, he thought, was not his 
the lighter burden in these days 
when so many of the younger gen- 
eration were being deported to 
forced labor in Germany and oth- 
ers to concentration camps. Often 
he thought of the courageous Al- 
lied airmen who so persistently 
bombed the nearby factories work- 
ing for the enemy, and whilst he 
prayed for his enemies as became a 
Christian, there would lurk a little 
twinkle in his eyes whenever a suc- 
cessful raid had occurred, and in 
some subtle way the district knew 
and gathered hope. 

It was growing darker now; soon 
he would no longer see clearly so 
he rose to put aside his tools and 
go into the church before night. 
As he did so a figure passed the 
window and without knocking 
came straight into the house. It 
was a small boy, very wet and cold, 
who stood looking up at the tall 
old priest. His close-cropped head 
and bewildered look gave him the 
appearance of an abandoned fledg- 
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ling. The Abbé smiled. 


you.” 

At that the boy followed him into 
the kitchen at the back of the house 
where he was dried and rubbed with 
a rough towel. Then the Abbé tak- 
ing a saucepan off the small wood 
fire poured soup into two bowls, 
said grace, and they settled to their 
meager supper. The soup was thin 
but steaming hot and the child’s 
limbs relaxed as he ate and he was 
at ease. They made a strange pair 
these two. Armand had come to the 
village some months ago. He was 
a straggler who, drifting with the 
pitiful stream of humanity fleeing 
from eastern France, had by some 
ironic chance survived the bombing 
and machine-gunning, the tramp- 
ling down by a brutal enemy and, 
dull-witted and friendless, had at 
length arrived in the village of La 
Tourelle. Here the people had 
troubles enough without taking pity 
on such a child until eventually a 
stern but just woman finally agreed 
to take charge of him. 

Most of his time, however, he 
spent at the presbytery helping in 
small ways but more often just 
waiting for food and talking end- 
lessly to the old priest. 

At present, his meal finished, he 
sat quietly holding out his hands to 
the already dying fire. Presently 
he would climb the stair to the old 
granary adjoining the house and 
there on a pile of bracken, warm 
and undisturbed, would sleep. It 
was his favorite place and wisely 
the Abbé let him be. 

The priest got up to shutter the 
window. The wind no longer mut- 
tered round the house and it was 
still. Then he lighted a candle end, 
saved from the church and put this 
near his chair while he reached for 
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“Come, 
Armand,” he said, “and I will dry 






his Breviary to continue his Office, 
His lips moved while his mind slid 
along the well-worn prayers with 
the agility that sometimes accom- 
panies fatigue. It seemed, in the 
quiet room, before this tolerable 
and human moment as though the 
world with its cruelties and pain 
had withdrawn for awhile. 

After a time the silence was 
broken when the boy looking up 
from the shadows demanded a 
story. 

Then Monsieur |l’Abbé closed his 
book, removed his glasses and with 
the time-worn formula of all child- 
hood began “ .. . Once upon a 
time....” 

It. grew late as one story succeed- 
ed another; old legends; tales of 
Jeanne d’Arc and the glory that 
was France; intimate stories of his 
own boyhood, of his soldiering, of 
the first hopeful days of his priest- 
hood; and lastly (perhaps the 
Abbé’s boots still occupied his 
mind) the tale of the Chat-Botté 
while the boy listened and laughed 
his shrill unchildlike laughter. 

It was after a while that a sud- 


den thought seemed to disturb the © 


child and he said, “Monsieur |’ Abbé, 
why are refugees funny? Céline 
Plumel laughs at me and says she 
will not play with any dirty refu- 
gee. The Boches at least are clean, 
she says. Why does she laugh, 
Monsieur l’Abbé?” 

“Sometimes, mon enfant, people 
laugh for joy and sometimes to pre- 
vent themselves from crying.” 

“But Céline never cries,” replied 
the child, adding thoughtfully, “and 
Armand does not cry either.” 

“Of course not. Armand is a 
man.” 

“And men never cry,” agreed the 
boy shaking his head slowly, “not 
even when there is a great noise 
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and the earth rocks, comme ¢a,” he 
threw up his arms, “and you have 
to lie flat....” 

His eyes were wide and very 
bright. Never before had he spoken 
of the nightmare journey to La 
Tourelle. The priest laid a hand 
upon his brow but it was cool. 

“It is bedtime, Armand,” he said 
gently. 

At that Armand got up and the 
old man went with him to the 
door. 

Outside the night was calm and 
a multitude of stars shone as the 
child lingered. He was murmur- 
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ing softly to himself and the Abbé 
stopped to hear. 

“ ... and Armand did not cry. 
Armand was not afraid. . . . There 
were some people with a donkey; 
it was a good donkey ... un dne 
de race . . . and the lady rode 
it....” The voice trailed off. 

“What lady, Armand?” 

“The lady with the sleeping 
Child.” 

“Whom were these people you 
speak of?” 

But Armand only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Just refugees,” he said. 


BONDAGE 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


EAMEN’S women have that in their eyes 
Born of the dunes and the sea gulls’ cries. 


Born of the tides and the sea shell’s note— 
Prayers and a sob in a too-dry throat. 


Something of grimness when breakers sweep in— 
Hope . . . till all hope at last is worn thin. 


Something of starkness from fear-wrought years— 
Salt of the spray with salt of their tears. 


Born of high courage, of pride and of dread— 
Hunger of one who is never full-fed. 


Born of the patience which ever must be 
Part of the women whose men go to sea. 





SHOULD KING LEOPOLD ABDICATE? 


By Rutu A. ELLiotTr 


HAT is behind the demand for 
King Leopold’s abdication is 
the question in the minds of many 
Americans of all faiths and politi- 
cal beliefs who rejoiced at the news 
of the King’s liberation and expect- 
ed confidently to hear next of his 
triumphal return to Brussels. Can 
it be that the whole Belgian nation, 
except a few ultra-conservatives, 
has turned against him? 

We may reject outright reports 
of Leopold’s unpopularity with any 
large section of his people. As heir 
to the throne he was enormously 
popular and in constant demand for 
making speeches and presiding over 
public gatherings. He won the 


hearts of the Flemings by always 


addressing them in their own 
tongue, which he spoke like one of 
them. His happy marriage to the 
beautiful and warm-hearted Prin- 
cess Astrid and his unclouded fam- 
ily life appealed immensely to the 
Belgians, who are much attached to 
home and family. 

He became King amid the rap- 
turous acclamations of Flemings 
and Walloons alike. In his acces- 
sion speech he promised “to give 
himself wholly to Belgium,” and he 
has never broken that promise. He 
willingly gave up any private re- 
laxation on the mere chance of be- 
ing needed at his post. He received 
anyone, from cabinet minister to 
laborer, who really needed his help 
or advice. He made repeated use of 
his royal prerogatives to push the 
most advanced social legislation on 
behalf of the working classes. He 
took especial interest in the coal 


miners, paid them visits of sympa- 
thy whenever they were in trouble, 
and intervened personally to pre- 
vent a reduction in their wages, 
His popularity was by no means 
confined to conservative circles, 
Left-wing labor leaders often main- 
tained that King Leopold was more 
genuinely democratic in his spirit 
and ideals, more deeply interested 
in the welfare of the workers than 
many parliamentarians elected by 
labor votes. He was almost univer- 
sally beloved, and the tragic loss of 
his young wife strengthened the 
emotional bond between him and 
his people. 


In the early morning of May 10, 
1940, King Leopold, who had been 
in active command of the Belgian 
Army for eight months, left Brus- 
sels for his headquarters. Follow- 
ing King Albert’s example, he made 
frequent trips of inspection into the 
very front lines, where bombs and 
shells continually threatened his 
life. The soldiers adored the young 
King -Commander who had been 
their beloved friend ever since he 
graduated from the Ecole Militaire. 
For days, only his physical presence 
at the front held the Army together. 
His promise, “Whatever happens, I 
will share your fate,” sustained the 
soldiers for three whole days after 
they were ready to collapse. Had 
Belgian resistance crumbled on 
May 25th instead of on May 28th, 
the B.E.F. might have been annihi- 
lated. 

The people were grateful to their 
King for surrendering instead of al- 
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lowing a massacre. The inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp heaped flowers 
pefore the royal palace. All over 
Belgium people wore, side by side, 
ribbons in the national colors and 
badges shaped like a crowned “L.” 
Throughout the occupation, on 
every national holiday, people liv- 
ing near Laeken heaped wreaths 
and bouquets of flowers on the lawn 
of the royal chateau. Flowers were 
their only means of telling their 
King that they did not believe him 
guilty of cowardice, treason, or col- 
laboration, that his mere presence 
comforted them. After the King 
and his family were deported to 
Germany the people refrained from 
any large-scale public demonstra- 
tions in his honor lest they endan- 
ger his life. But his portrait was 
everywhere, and prayers were con- 
tinually offered for his safety and 
speedy return. 

There was, however, a small mi- 
nority with whom King Leopold had 
always been unpopular—the Com- 
munists, who have never wanted a 
monarchy. Not even King Albert 
escaped their hostile criticisms, and 
when Leopold III. became King, 
they issued a manifesto demanding 
the establishment of a republic. The 
two Communist deputies in the 
Chamber refused to join in the 
cheers for the new King. 

For the first year of the German 
occupation, the Belgian Commu- 
nists took no part in resisting the 
invader, for Hitler and Stalin had 
concluded a non-aggression pact. 
In June, 1941, Hitler invaded Rus- 
sia. At once the Belgian Commu- 
nists became very active in the re- 
sistance movement, although at no 
time did the organization in which 
they were most numerous, the In- 
dependence Front, number more 
than 15 per cent of the fighting 


Maquis, only one of the many re- 
sistance groups. Indeed the origi- 
nal resistance included people of 
all political beliefs from ultra- 
conservatives to revolutionaries. In 
the early winter of 1941-42 the first 
hostile criticisms of King Leopold 
appeared in the Communist organs 
of the underground press and 
among the Communist minority of 
the public. They criticized his sec- 
ond marriage. They found fault 
with him for not preventing the de- 
portation of Belgian workers to 
Germany, for not securing more 
food for his people. They consid- 
ered his attitude toward the invad- 
ers altogether too passive. They 
did not realize—or would not ac- 
knowledge—that his very presence 
in Belgium shielded his people from 
a Nazi Gauleiter, that his apparent 
passivity sprang, not from weak- 
ness, but from an iron determina- 
tion to prevent the rise of a Quis- 
ling government. They did not 
know that he might have secured 
the Nazis’ promise of more food for 
his people on the sole condition of 
appointing the hated Léon Degrelle 
as a puppet premier. They did not 
know that in a discreet indirect way 
he was participating in at least one 
phase of the resistance movement— 
the maintenance of a clandestine 
school for sons of war veterans and 
P.O.W.’s. Between the invasion of 
Russia and the liberation of Bel- 
gium the Communists got control of 
several important trade unions, es- 
pecially the miners’ unions around 
Mons, Charleroi, and Liége. 

Had King Leopold been liberated 
at Laeken in September, 1944, or 
even in Saxony by Christmas of that 
year, he would have been welcomed 
back without question. But the war 
dragged on through the winter. For 
the Belgians it was one of unprece- 
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dented suffering, worse even than 
they had endured under the occu- 
pation. Food supplies and cloth- 
ing were desperately low. In fifty 
years western Europe had not 
known such terrible cold. The 
canals froze solid so that food 
barges could not reach the mining 
regions, and the miners struck. In 
the bitterest January weather most 
Brussels homes had no fuel of any 
kind, not even to cook what little 
food the people could get. Antwerp 
got more V-bombs than London on 
a territory far smaller; Liége, which 
is still smaller, four times as many. 
Even where houses were not de- 
stroyed, the explosions blew out 
windows and doors so that build- 
ings offered no protection from the 
weather. Scores of children froze 
to death. Four hundred thousand 
persons lost all their possessions in 
the V-bombings, other thousands 
were killed or badly injured. The 
Battle of the Bulge destroyed scores 
of villages in the Ardennes. 

That suffering bred a mood of 
bitterness, which gave the Commu- 
nists their opportunity. The King 
was absent. He could neither go 
among his tortured people to com- 
fort them nor answer the accusa- 
tions brought against him. The 
Communists took advantage of King 
Leopold’s absence to turn that bit- 
terness against him. They did not 
care whether their accusations were 
true or false. It is accepted Com- 
munist practice to lie about your 
opponent, and they hated Leopold 
because he was a King, because he 
was a devout Catholic, and because 
he belonged to the Western demo- 
cratic world, which all Commu- 
nists hate and despise on principle. 
During the last months before VE- 
Day the Russian victories over Hit- 
ler’s armies gave the Communist 
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parties in other European countries 
a prestige far out of proportion to 
their numbers, a prestige which en- 
abled the Belgian Communists to 
keep a generally beloved King out 
of the country. 

Belgium had not been liberated 
two months when the Communists 
adopted the attitude that the So- 
cialists and Liberals had only one 
right—to follow Communist lead- 
ership. As King Leopold’s libera- 
tion became imminent, they deter- 
mined that he should not return. 
To accomplish this aim they put 
pressure on the Socialist General 
Council to demand his abdication. 
Now the Belgian Socialists, while 
theoretically committed to a repub- 
lic, have in actual practice support- 
ed the constitutional monarchy un- 
der Albert I. and Leopold III. On 
May 3, 1945, the Socialist General 
Council voted “that the Socialist 
Party should oppose the automatic 
transfer of power and should take 
or support any initiative tending to 
obtain from the King a decision to 
abdicate.” A memorandum sent on 
May 5th to Worldover Press? by a 
high Belgian official, a friend of 
the editor, shows clearly that this 
was not yet the official attitude of 
the Government. Several of the So- 
cialist Ministers would have been 
willing to have the King return 
after a temporary exile. 

The Communists were not satis- 
fied. They uttered loud threats of a 
general strike, of bloody riots, of 
civil war if King Leopold returned. 
The Catholics and Liberals, on the 
other hand, insisted that the King 
must resume all his prerogatives 
immediately upon his liberation. 
The Socialists were placed in a ter- 
ribly acute position. A general 


1 An independent, non-partisan news-service 
in Wilton, Conn. 
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strike would completely paralyze 
Belgium’s economic recovery, which 
had barely begun. Coal was the 
key to economic recovery, and the 
coal miners were already striking. 
On becoming Premier, Van Acker 
had shouldered the responsibility 
for the difficult coal situation him- 
self. Failure in that would mean 
his political death. Perhaps, too, 
he was piqued at the King’s refusal 
to escape from Laeken before D- 
Day and join the Maquis, a step 
which might have exposed the en- 
tire royal family to savage repris- 
als. Spaak and others still felt dis- 
gruntled at the King’s refusal to 
follow the Cabinet into exile in 
1940. Worst of all, the Socialist 
leaders feared that unless the Com- 
munists were appeased on the ques- 
tion of Leopold, they might sweep 
into power. The Socialists honest- 
ly believed that they must sacrifice 
the interests of the King for the 


good of the nation. Perhaps if Leo- 
pold abdicated, the agitation might 
not become openly anti-monarchist 
and the dynasty might continue 


under Baudouin I. Almost any- 
thing, they believed, would be pref- 
erable to a Communist Government. 

On May 29th the Socialist Gen- 
eral Council met again. This time 
they voted for outright abdication 
without suggesting any compro- 
mise. Nearly three weeks later the 
Liberal Party, which had at first 
supported the King, voted in favor 
of his abdication. It is very impor- 
tant to remember that only the 
separate party delegations, not Par- 
liament as a whole, have voted on 
that question. Moreover, many in- 
dividual Socialists and Liberals 
voted contrary to their personal 
convictions either because of party 
discipline or through fear of Com- 
munist influence. 
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There is another source of oppo- 
sition to King Leopold—the ultra- 
Francophile Walloon separatists. 
During the German occupation of 
1940-44 a well-known Liége pub- 
lisher named Thone brought to 
France a report asking that the 
Walloon provinces of Belgium be 
joined to France. A similar report 
was sent to General De Gaulle, then 
in London. That is the origin of 
the “Walloon movement.” Now the 
same politicians belong both to the 
Walloon wings of the Socialist and 
Liberal parties, where the opposi- 
tion to King Leopold is loudest, and 
to the Walloon extremists. Some of 
the latter wish to transform Bel- 
gium from a centralized kingdom 
into a federal republic. Others wish 
to have Wallonia secede from Bel- 
gium and join France. In the sum- 
mer of 1945 there was strong senti- 
ment among the Belgian Socialists 
and Communists for some form of 
political union with France. They 
believed that Belgium would re- 
cover more rapidly from the war if 
attached to her larger neighbor. But 
neither all Belgium nor the Walloon 
provinces alone could be joined to 
France while the Flemings, now a 
majority of the population, had full 
political rights. The Flemings could 
never be reduced to political in- 
feriority while Leopold III., an open 
champion of their rights, was King. 
Therefore: down with Leopold! 
King Leopold’s supporters believe 
that the move against him person- 
ally is simple a first step toward 
abolishing the monarchy, the chief 
obstacle to all plans for destroying 
Belgian unity. 

While the affaire Léopold is 
widely thought to be a purely Bel- 
gian question, many Belgians are 
morally certain that French influ- 
ences have encouraged the Walloon 
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separatists. During the winter and 
spring of 1944-45 there was pub- 
lished in Brussels a newspaper, Le 
Gaulois, financed and edited by 
Frenchmen. Le Gaulois openly 
urged the Walloons to secede from 
Belgium and join France. It sug- 
gested that a strip of Belgium from 
the Ardennes to Ostend be lopped 
off and given to France. Finally it 
asserted that all the Flemish sol- 
diers were pro-German and unfit to 
guard the frontier between Belgium 
and Germany. During the Cabinet 
crisis of June-July, 1945, Worldover 
Press received a report that the 
French Government had offered to 
incorporate Belgium into France, 
provided the Belgians were willing. 
Pertinax’s New York Times article, 
“King Said to Rely on Belgian 
Army” (June 28, 1945), shows how 
bitter was French feeling toward 
King Leopold. Ultra-Francophile 
Walloons, after decorating the 


French monument at Waterloo, 
demonstrated angrily against the 
King, shouting, “Hang him! Death 
to the traitor!”, and boasted that 
they would bar his return with 


their own bodies. On October 21, 
1945, the Walloon National Con- 
gress voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of uniting Wallonia to 
France. If meant seriously, that 
resolution is nothing short of seces- 
sionism and treason. Yet such men 
have the supreme insolence to call 
Leopold III. a traitor! 

There is still another factor in 
the leftist opposition to King Leo- 
pold. The constitutional crisis of 
June-July, 1945, crystallized a de- 
sire on the part of some Belgian So- 
cialists to revise the Constitution. 
They wish to insert a requirement 
for ministerial consent to the mar- 
riage of the King. They wish to 
amend Article 68 so that the King 


may no longer exercise actual milj- 
tary command in the field. 

wish other changes which Profes. 
sor Henri Rolin does not mention in 
his otherwise illuminating article, 
“The Constitutional Crisis in Bel- 
gium” (Foreign Affairs, January, 
1946). Article 84 expressly states 
that the Constitution may not be 
amended during a Regency. Appar- 
ently those desiring Constitutional 
revision fear that Leopold III. might 
refuse to sanction the changes they 
wish. Therefore they want to 
bring about his abdication before 
Crown Prince Baudouin comes of 
age in September, 1948, continuing 
until then the Regency of Prince 
Charles, who undertook that office 
without previous training or experi- 
ence in administration. Once King 
Leopold has abdicated, they wish to 
remove Prince Baudouin from his 
influence at the very age when a 
boy most needs a father’s guidance 
and set him up as a figure-head 
King. In the meantime, they wish 
to interpret Article 84 very liberally 
and set in motion at once the ma- 
chinery for Constitutional revision. 
Then, as soon as possible after Bau- 
douin I. comes of age, they wish to 
have him give his assent to the re- 
visions voted on during his minor- 
ity. It is quite obvious that they 


prefer a rubber stamp to the experi- . 


enced, strong-willed King who is 
now in exile. 

The demand for King Leopold’s 
abdication bears all the earmarks 
not of a spontaneous popular revolt 
but of a political maneuver. While 
we can have some pity for the hard- 
pressed Socialist leaders in their de- 
cision that the King should abdicate, 
we cannot excuse their arbitrary and 
unfair tactics. Early in July, 1945, 
Van Acker threatened a parliamen- 
tary debate on the King’s conduct 
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if the latter did not abdicate im- 
mediately. Leopold made a coun- 
ter-proposition. Let the Cabinet ap- 
point a Commission of Inquiry to 
examine his whole record. He would 
turn over to that Commission all 
the information it desired including 
all the papers in his private files. 
That spontaneous offer was re- 
fused. Next the Government exiled 
the King before bringing charges 
against him in Parliament. He had 
no chance to answer those charges 
either in person or through an ac- 
credited representative. His sup- 
porters had no opportunity to see 
the “documents” produced by Van 
Acker in support of the charges. 
Only the chairmen of committees 
and the leaders of party groups ever 
saw them at all and, according to 
Kathleen McLaughlin, New York 
Times correspondent, even they saw 
only photostatic copies, not the 
originals. Ordinary parliamentar- 
ians had to be satisfied with Van 
Acker’s say-so. The dossier against 
the King had been in preparation 
for many weeks. His supporters 
were given no time to prepare an 
adequate defense. The Government 
tried consistently to muzzle every- 
thing said in the King’s favor. Free- 
dom of the press became freedom 
to besmirch the King, but any de- 
rogatory statement about the Prime 
Minister was severely punished. 
Jean Herrinck, Governor of Brabant 
Province, lost his position for dis- 
playing a poster which advocated 
the King’s return. King Leopold’s 
proclamation of September 30, 
1945, was all but suppressed. The 
Belgian radio was not allowed to 
broadcast it, and only a few news- 
papers printed the complete text. 
One of these, Le Quotidien, was 
suspended indefinitely for disput- 
ing Van Acker’s denial that the 
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King had offered his records for ex- 
amination. 

Not content with trying to force 
King Leopold’s abdication, his op- 
ponents have instituted a smear 
campaign against him, accusing 
him of every imaginable crime from 
collaboration with the enemy to im- 
moral relations with his second wife 
before their marriage. Moreover, 
everyone closely related to or sup- 
porting the King has been be- 
smirched. His sister, Princess 
Marie-José, his wife, the Princess de 
Rethy, her father and her brother, 
even the beloved Queen Mother 
Elizabeth have been accused of pro- 
German sympathies and dealings. 
The members of his entourage have 
been accused of defeatism and as- 
sociating with collaborators. The 
King’s old tutor, Professor Pirenne, 
has been said to exercise on him 
“an influence harmful to the State.” 
Cardinal Van Roey and the entire 
Catholic Party, which alone did not 
join in the demand for abdication, 
have been accused of unpatriotic 
sentiments and acts. 

Finally, the Government has stub- 
bornly refused to allow the Belgian 
people any voice in their King’s fate. 
The Government claims that a pleb- 
iscite on the future of a hereditary 
monarch would be unconstitution- 
al. Would its opposition be so 
strenuous if it did not fear the 
outcome? 

Even after nearly two years of 
calumnies Leopold III. is still King, 
not merely in name but in the hearts 
of a substantial majority of his peo- 
ple. When the news of his libera- 
tion reached Belgium, his portrait 
appeared in the window of almost 
every house. On July 21, 1945, the 
very day after formal charges were 
brought against him, the congrega- 
tion at the Mass of Te Deum in Ste. 
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Gudule broke into repeated shouts 
of “Vive le roi!’”’, while the shouters 
brandished three figures to dispel 
any doubt as to whom they were 
cheering. It must have been music 
to Queen Elizabeth’s ears. Van 
Acker and Spaak must have found 
it less agreeable. In July, 1946, as 
soon as the Van Acker Government 
fell, signs appeared on house walls 
throughout Flanders: “We want our 
King back.” If Time, which has 
been bitterly anti-Leopold for over 
six years, admits that much, it is 
altogether likely that pro-Leopold 
sentiments are not confined to 
Flanders. On July 28th, Hasselt, 
capital of Belgian Limburg, saw 
15,000 persons demonstrate in hon- 
or of the King. Five thousand 


marched through the streets of the 
little town, carrying poster-size pic- 
tures of King Leopold and slogans 
expressing loyalty and demanding 
his speedy return. “Lé-o-pold, Lé-o- 


pold,” they chanted. Exactly what 
percentage of the people want the 
King back we do not know. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that even the 
New Statesman and Nation (Lon- 
don) admitted last February that 
he would undoubtedly get “a small 
majority” in a referendum. Con- 
servative sources believe that the 
majority would be large. 

King Leopold has never been de- 
posed. On May 30, 1940, the refu- 
gee Parliament, meeting at Limoges, 
declared him temporarily incapable 
of reigning because he was a pris- 
oner. On July 17, 1945, Premier 
Van Acker introduced in the Cham- 
ber the following bill, acting on 
orders from the Prince Regent: 


“When Article 82 of the Consti- 
tution has been implemented, the 
King will resume the exercise of his 
Constitutional powers only after a 


joint meeting of the Chambers has 
established that his impossibility to 
reign has ended.” 


While this bill, passed by a fair 
majority of both Chambers, is 
worded as to apply to any king, 
Leopold’s supporters are convinced 
that it is aimed primarily at him. 
Until Parliament takes the required 
action or until the law is repealed, 
he must remain in exile. 


There is no hope of his return as 
long as the present coalition of So- 
cialists, Communists, and Liberals 
remains in power. The Christian 
Social Party has a big plurality in 
both Chambers of the Parliament 
elected last February, but not a ma- 
jority. The Communists still ex- 
ercise an influence larger than their 
numbers. They control several im- 
portant trade unions. They hold 
the Ministries of Public Health and 
of Food, where a good many Con- 
munists occupy important adminis- 
trative positions. Others have been 
sent as food inspectors to towns 
and villages. Their Secret Police 
(N.K.V.D.) has an efficient network. 
However, Communist influence has 
already waned considerably since 
the summer of 1945, so that in the 
last general elections they polled 
only slightly over 10 per cent of the 
votes cast. Moreover, their influ- 
ence is likely to diminish still fur- 
ther. Together with the Socialists, 
they are preparing secretly a plan 
for nationalizing the forests and 
mines. If they attempt to put it 
into effect, they will antagonize the 
Liberal Party, which holds the bal- 
ance of power in Parliament, and 
break the coalition. Perhaps the 
Liberals will then enter a coalition 
with the Christian Social Party and, 
removed from Communist pressure, 
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agree to a referendum on the King’s 
return. On the other hand, judging 
by The New York Times reports of 
last July and August, the Christian 
Social Party seems to be playing for 
a dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment and new general elections in 
the hope of forming a government 
by itself. 

There is another hopeful sign. 
The influence of the Walloon ex- 
tremists has perceptibly diminished 
since June and July, 1945. In Octo- 
ber of the same year Foreign Minis- 
ter Spaak roundly castigated the 
Walloon National Congress for vot- 
ing in favor of secession. Last spring 
the Van Acker Government adopted 
a plan, jointly with Holland and 
Luxemburg, for the economic union 
of those three tiny countries. On 
September 8th, M. Spaak openly 
expressed his Government’s support 
of American, not French policy to- 
ward Germany. Seeing their own 
country recover from the war much 
faster than France, Belgian leftists 
are far less eager than fifteen 
months ago to unite the two coun- 
tries politically. Since the Walloon 
separatists have been especially 
violent in their hostility to King 
Leopold, we may well take heart at 
the decline of their influence. 

Meanwhile, the Exile of Pregny 
awaits his people’s verdict. He has 
steadfastly refused to abdicate un- 
der charges, especially since the 
Government has given him no 
chance to disprove them. He believes 
that a majority of his people really 
want him back, and that the attack 
on him has been in part a symbol 
of the Walloon desire to reduce the 
Flemings to their old political in- 
feriority. Very likely he wishes to 
save his young son from being 


ruined by becoming a little puppet 
King long before his education is 
completed. Finally, he believes that 
he has consistently followed the 
right course, and that the events 
of the next few years will vindicate 
him. 

The beautiful proclamation which 
he issued to his people on Septem- 
ber 30, 1945 contains these words: 


“The Belgian monarchy is found- 
ed on the common will of the citi- 
zens. Whatever may be that will, 
whatever may be the legal means by 
which it wishes to express itself, I 
accept its verdict in advance.” 


A few months later, talking to C. 
L. Sulzburger of The New York 
Times, King Leopold further clari- 
fied his position. He will not allow 
any government to compel his ab- 
dication. Only the Belgian people, 
through a referendum or plebiscite 
can do that. If he gets an ad- 
verse verdict, he will abdicate 
without hesitation, if a favorable 
one, he will return to his throne. 
What finer vindication could he 
have? 

As Americans we could respect 
an open and honest move for a Bel- 
gian Republic, however much some 
of us might regret to see Leopold 
discarded. But we owe no respect 
whatever to a vicious smear cam- 
paign against an honorable man and 
all his supporters. Communist pres- 
sure on Socialists and Liberals, 
Walloon separatism aided and abet- 
ted by French influence, and the 
desire for Constitutional revision 
have combined in a thoroughly dis- 
creditable political maneuver. That 
is behind the demand for King Leo- 
pold’s abdication. 








A NEW ISOLATIONISM ? 


By Patrick M. BOARMAN 


HAT do Europeans really think 

of the United States? The an- 
swer to this question, which is of 
exceptional importance to Amer- 
icans, is not found in the formal- 
ized expressions of friendship in 
the speeches of the United Nations 
delegates. Such diplomatic blan- 
dishments are discarded when Eu- 
ropeans discuss America among 
themselves. 

It was quite easy to see, for exam- 
ple, at a recent meeting in Geneva? 
of Europe’s scholars and writers 
that Americans are not so much 
loved as they are feared and resent- 
ed. This meeting had been called 
for the purpose of discussing the 
ways to rebuild, out of the appalling 
wreckage of the war, the historic 
and peculiar unity of Europe. But 
among other things, these Euro- 
peans (including Britain’s Stephen 
Spender, Italy’s Socialist writer Ig- 
nazio Silone, France’s Catholic 
Georges Bernanos, Germany’s Ex- 
istentialist Karl Jaspers) told one 
another that the European way of 
life was being menaced by two new 
and dangerous forces—Russia and 
the United States. 

For the Americans who were 
present, incognito, this was some- 
thing of a shock. 

In the days when the shadow of 
the swastika was lengthening omi- 
nously across the Continent it was 
the frequent bad habit of Europe’s 
intellectuals to condemn with un- 
comprehending scorn, but more 
often with anxiety, the phenomenon 


1 Rencontre Internationale—Geneva, Septem- 
ber, 1946. 





of “American isolation.” Now, it 
seemed, the shoe was on the other 
foot. Isolationism on the march 
again—in reverse. 

Today it is the Europeans who 
wish to immure themselves against 
“alien influences.” The new view 
lumps the United States and Russia 
together: two monster powers 
about to crush Europe in a squeeze- 
play of their gigantic and mutually 
antagonistic forces. It is an atti- 
tude which finds, apparently, little 
difference between the expansionist 
greed of totalitarian Russia and the 
desire of the free American repub- 
lic to bring peace to the world. 

To discount this attitude as mere- 
ly that of a handful of intellectuals 
is wrong. For it is one of the trag- 
edies of modern Europe that vision- 
aries and extremists dominate its 
politics. It is the intellectuals who 
shape the opinion of the masses. 

General de Gaulle cannot be 
called an intellectual extremist and 
yet even he felt obliged to put into 
words the idea that America is 
somehow or other a “threat” to Eu- 
rope. In a speech at Bar-le-Duc last 
July he pictured France as playing 
the mediator role between “two new 
masses” who “seem tempted by 
their very mass toward an expan- 
sion that, in accordance with eter- 
nal customs, is draping itself in 
the mantle of doctrines but in the 
long run is really the unfolding of 
power.” 

In Britain the kinship engendered 


_by the war-time union is giving way 


to the practical political view that 
Britain must assume a middle posi- 
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tion as between Russia and the 
United States, that she must favor 
socialism in Europe, and that she 
must on no account associate her- 
self with American capitalist insti- 
tutions. A leading British politi- 
cian, the Right Hon. Leopold Am- 
ery, forgetting for the moment— 
or perhaps resentfully remember- 
ing—the $4,000,000,000 American 
loan, dared to put the feeling into 
words. “The two dangers threat- 
ening the continent today,” he 
said, “are Russian totalitarianism 
and American commercial expan- 
sion.” 

This equating of Russia with the 
United States is peculiarly insult- 
ing to Americans. And it is ironic, 
to say the least, to find ourselves 
snubbed in our efforts to partici- 
pate in the disagreeable task of 
straightening out Europe’s affairs 
when for the twenty-five years be- 
fore the War we were continually 
sniped at because we didn’t parti- 
cipate and because we tried to keep 
our noses clean. 

What is changing Europe’s atti- 
tude toward us? In the first place, 
as the brilliant Heidelberg philoso- 
pher Karl Jaspers explained to his 
fellow intellectuals in Geneva, there 
is such a thing as European patriot- 
ism. The Frenchman, the German, 
the Hungarian, feels sentimentally 
attached not only to his own coun- 
try but to that larger geographical 
unit which stretches from the Urals 
to Gibraltar. Whatever of interne- 
cine strife may have torn this sec- 
tion of earth, “Europeanism” per- 
sists and is enhanced by the com- 
mon heritage of all Europeans: 
Athens, Rome, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Chartres, Beethoven. Europeans 
fear that what remains of their 
patrimony will go up in atomic 
smoke, that Europe will be engulfed 


by one or the other of its two huge 
neighbors, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Neither must it be forgotten, in as- 
saying the new attitude, that the 
modern European is morbidly sen- 
sitive over the fact that twice with- 
in a generation the Continent has 
given birth to the monster of world 
war. And he is well aware that 
many Americans look with super- 
cilious disgust upon Europe as “that 
horrible mess.” 

It is a question of pride. Stand- 
ing knee-deep in the rubble and 
ruin of the Continent the European 
still remembers the great roles he 
has played in the past. And he has 
made up his mind that he will pre- 
serve the “esprit européen” against 
all comers be they democratic or 
totalitarian. 

It is characteristic of the Euro- 
pean that his pride does not prevent 
him from accepting America’s con- 
tributions of untold millions. Out- 
wardly, he may be even effusive in 
his thanks, but inwardly he resents 
American generosity. And he shows 
his resentment when he can. An 
American G.I. sauntered into an 
English pub his pockets jingling 
with half-crowns, and ordered 
drinks for everybody. Not a Limey 
moved from his mug of ale, but lit- 
erally glared the G.I. out. A Paris 
shop girl, her shelves crammed 
with American-made black market 
nylons, refused to sell a pair to a 
WAC. “You Americans would buy 
everything if we let you.” 

Because he has never practiced it 
himself, the European neither ex- 
pects nor believes in the American 
free-handedness. And so America 
comes to be considered a simple- 
minded country, or worse a diaboli- 
cally clever one, cloaking with gen- 
erosity her real motives of “eco- 
nomic imperialism.” 
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Like so many of the mistaken no- 
tions of the past which have brought 
misery and shame upon Europe, 
the new isolationism is both falla- 
cious and dangerous. It is false be- 
cause it ignores the fact that Amer- 
ica in her ideals and aspirations is 
an extension of the Continent, that 
it shares with Europe whatever of 
glory there is in the pageant of 
European history. It is false be- 
cause it forgets the contributions of 
Roger Williams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln who gave 
force and reality to the ideas of lib- 
erty and tolerance which became so 
much a part of the European tradi- 
tion. 

Finally, the new isolationism is 
false because it ignores the fact that 
in this day of atomic projectiles the 
Atlantic is no longer an ocean but 
a ditch, on either side of which is 
Occidental Man facing the common 
danger which lies to the East. 

What is dangerous in this atti- 
tude is that having repudiated 
America as just another one of “two 
new masses” threatening a Euro- 
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pean way of life, Europe should 
leave herself unprotected against 
the “mass” which is really intent 
on aggression, and be swallowed up, 
cultural patrimony and all, in the 
maw of Russian totalitarianism. 

What is dangerous for America 
is, that in such a case, she would 
be left out on a limb. 

Something is needed to combat 
the growing European isolation- 
ism, but it is not dollars. It is the 
presence of more intelligent Ameri- 
cans in Europe (and fewer Henry 
Wallaces) to reiterate some simple 
truths which Europeans seem to 
have lost sight of: that whereas in 
America and Europe the grand cur- 
rents of European history, culture, 
and freedom continue to flow—in 
Russia they came to a dead stop in 
1917 when the long night of bar- 
barianism began; that whereas the 
intellectuals in Geneva, and Paris, 
and New York, and London can 
come together after this latest holo- 
caust to relight the torches of civi- 
lization—in Russia they would be 
shot. 


MY FATHER SPOKE OF GROWTH 


By RayMonp F. RosELIEP 


. HINGS grow so silently at night,” he said, 
Lying there—still, musing in his last hours. 

“God makes them taller, broader, beautiful; 

Oh, He works quietly with bud-life and with flowers.” 


Poet, philosopher, my father! though 

In his brief years I never thought him so. 

Yet now at night I watch: I have not seen 

God guide the mounting flowers—but I have felt pain grow! 
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THE VIGIL 
By Joun P. Lone 


_— marine picked up his rifle 
and sat down on the small 
wooden box. Before he settled for 
the night he looked around like a 
dog beating the bush. It was past 
midnight and he sat comfortably 
on the box, the butt of his rifle rest- 
ing on his shoe. His post was on a 
ridge of sand, perhaps a hundred 
and fifty feet from the shore, where 
a tiny trail entered the jungle. 

It was like a dead world, Joe 
thought. There was no sound, no 
stir of life in the jungle or at the 
edge of the beach. The birds were 
strangely still, not a chirp or a call, 
not even the cadence of the insects 
nor that faint elusive sound of life 
which seemed, in the prodigal 
growth of the tropics, to come from 
no living thing. The silence was 
deadly. Joe had forgotten the mo- 
notonous beat of the heavy surf 
upon the reef. The rhythmic fall 
of the waves had been so regular, 
like the pulse in his own heart, he 
had ceased to listen to it. There was 
no moon, the night was misty, the 
stars dim. For once the splendor 
of the tropic sky was missing. 

Joe began to think of a picture he 
had seen in a recent issue of the 
National Geographic. It was an 
artist’s conception of the world be- 
fore man, silent and still and dead. 
In the picture the sun shone with 
great beauty, over the sea and tides 
and mountains, and over all hung 
a great purple haze. Perhaps, Joe 
reasoned, in the world before man 
there was no sound. Joe visioned 
this timeless world of silence, with 
the tide washing in with no one at- 
tentive to its ceaseless beat. He sat 


motionless upon the box, becoming 
a very part of the silence he brood- 
ed upon. As time passed he strug- 
gled to remember, for some reason 
obscure to himself, the words of the 
Psalmist he had learned as a child. 
Finally he remembered them: “I 
have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
Thy house, and the place where 
Thy glory dwelleth.” 

Gradually, under the spell of the 
utter silence, the time and place be- 
came unreal. He began to glance 
back toward the jungle, to the faint 
shadow of a giant banyan tree, its 
great shape merging out of the dark- 
ness like some grotesque and ugly 
vision. After a while he grew rest- 
less and began to patrol the beach. 
A road, or the semblance of one, 
paralleled the shore and separated 
the sea from the jungle. He followed 
this road as best he could in the 
darkness. 

When he reached the wooden 
huts which marked the beginning 
of the camp, he turned around and 
began to trek back. He kicked the 
sand with his foot. His rifle felt 
heavy and he cradled it under his 
arm. A dead world, Joe thought, a 
dead world . . . silence, darkness, 
sleep, and death. 

Something about the silence grew 
upon him like a nightmare. It stole 
into his consciousness as wreaths 
in a fog, clouding and numbing his 
mind. Once again he had forgotten 
the words of the Psalmist, try as he 
would to recall them. The terrible 
mystery of the universe, the im- 
penetrable heart of the darkness 
around him, appalled and fright- 
ened. He had felt this sensation be- 
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fore, this strange paralyzing atmo- 
sphere of fear and doubt, and his 
mind struggled as one would with 
a physical object on the edge of an 
abyss. 

Joe had never been in combat. 
Often he asked himself how he 
would act. When the terror of the 
dark seized him he felt powerless 
in the grip of forces he could not 
understand, the simple terror of the 
unknown. 

A fine patter of rain began to fall. 
By degrees the physical world 
which surrounded him seemed de- 
tached from reality. The slow even 
sound of the waves rolling over the 
reef remained low and muted. The 
light from the stars, dim to begin 
with, faded almost completely. The 
night was dismal, vast, as lonely as 
death itself. 

Joe saw the dark vague shape in 
the sea when he made his next 
patrol along the beach. A low, dark, 
object seesawed back and forth in 
the shallow water between the 
beach and the reef. 

He was transfixed by the sight. 
He did not stop to analyze his fears 
as unreasonable. His nerves were 
too finely attuned. It was as if a 
caravan of nightmares had crossed 
his path and he found himself star- 
ing at one of the dark figures de- 
tached like a specter from the 
others. Somehow the object seemed 
ominous, personal, possessing a life 
of its own. It became a ghastly, life- 
like intrusion upon the dead world 
in which Joe stood momentarily as 
a spectator. Subconsciously he be- 
gan to hate the intrusion, this bob- 
bing black thing pitching like a cas- 
ket thrown into the sea. He looked 
at it with fear and with loathing. 

He began to sweat. Imagination 
took complete control over his 
mind. He had been exposed too 
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long to fear, without the compensa- 
tion of action. He sensed a dreadful 
affinity of hate between himself and 
the dark bobbing object advancing 
and retreating with the tide. 
Though his eyes had become ac- 
customed to the darkness, fear in- 
tensified his vision. He felt rather 
than saw that the formless thing 
was a small boat drifting toward 
the beach, bringing death and ter- 
ror with it. He drew the bolt of his 
rifle, his heart beating furiously as 
the mechanism brought the cart- 
ridge effortlessly into the chamber. 
The palms of his hands were wet, 
Back and forth, back and forth, 
bobbing and eddying like a great 
diabolical ship, the boat drifted to- 
ward the shore. Joe watched it with 
despair. There seemed only two 
things in the vast world of space 
and time and silence; Joe and the 
little boat, Joe and the little boat, 
bobbing and eddying, backwards 
and forwards, bearing death in the 
frail hull. He strained his eyes until 
they seemed to press from their 
sockets. He watched the ghostly 
black hull in a fury of fear. 
At last the boat touched the sand 
a few feet from shore, sticking fast 
as the bow grated on a piece of 
coral. Joe saw it was a native out- 
rigger canoe. The guide-poles had 
been smashed against the reef. Only 
a few shreds of dirty cloth hung 
from the mast. The eddies slapped 
about the boat’s hull. It veered craz- 
ily, this way and that. Finally, it 
lurched and came to rest upon the 
beach, half-tipped upon its side. 
The spell of the night settled on 
Joe like a dream of death. This 
nemesis of meeting, the slow ap- 
proach of the outrigger, the strange 
horror tearing at his heart and 
mind, seized him as in a dream. 
For a few moments he was pow- 
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erless to move. Then he turned his 
flashlight on the boat—in his un- 
reasoning terror he had all but for- 
gotten it—and saw the man. He was 
young, fearfully emaciated, burnt 
black by the sun, with only the 
mark of a beard. His face looked 
like a mask. His mouth was closed 
tightly, his chest rose and fell regu- 
larly. His head was shaven close, 
his complexion yellow and sallow. 
He wore a pair of shorts, torn and 
stained. A yellow life-jacket lay at 
his feet. A pair of sun-goggles and 
a small automatic pistol rested on 
his hip, wedged against the side of 
the boat. He was unmistakably 
Japanese. 

Joe seemed to be standing on his 
head, suspended in air. He was 
looking at the scene as a man might 
look at his own body after death. 
He kept looking at the Jap’s face. 
The man had been drifting from 
God-knows-where in this frail craft, 
drifting in like a nightmare to kill. 

Joe watched the fine rain fall on 
the man’s face. Joe felt his hair rise 
on the back of his neck, as fear 
goaded him into a frenzy of emo- 
tion. He hated this man because 
he feared him. For the first time in 
his life he began to hate as an ani- 
mal hates. He licked his lips with 
his tongue. He found his mouth dry 
and parched. 

Suddenly the Jap jerked upwards 
from the waist like a robot. 

Joe heard someone yelling. All 
at once he realized he was hearing 
the sound of his own voice. He was 
yelling like a madman, telling the 
Jap to get up but not to touch his 
pistol. He was half frantic, in a hor- 
ror of his own making. The atmo- 
sphere of the night, the appalling 
and covert approach of the boat, 
swept over him like a specter. 

Unconsciously he began to de- 
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spise the very fear which trapped 
him. Drops of sweat rolled down his 
arm-pits. The hands were now 
clammy against the steel of his 
rifle. 

As if in a dream he watched the 
Jap reach for his pistol. He heard a 
roaring sound in his ears. The man 
flew back as if struck by a baseball 
bat. He fell squarely on his back 
and lay wedged in the stern of the 
boat. His mouth dropped open. 
Blood spread over his naked chest. 

The night was a tomb covering Joe 
and the dead man. The breakers 
rolled over the reef, subdued, almost 
soundless. The rain and the mist 
gathered on the dead man’s face. 
He seemed very peaceful and small. 
The outrigger broke loose from the 
coral and sand and once more began 
to pitch about in the eddies. Slowly 
the body rolled loose where it lay 
wedged in the boat. A cargo of the 
dead, Joe thought, a cargo of the 
dead. 

A curious apathy overcame him. 
Mechanically he rested one foot on 
the gunwale of the boat. He looked 
vacantly into the face of the dead 
man. All he could think of was a 
phrase which for some reason be- 
gan to haunt him: “The Japanese 
Current, the Japanese Current...” 
He pictured the green pattern of the 
current in great swirls in a drawing 
book he used years ago in school. 
“The Japanese Current, forming a 
great path across the ocean, warm- 
ing the countries it touches. ...” 

Gradually reality returned. He 
stopped sweating and the fear left 
him. He heard the corporal of the 
guard running down the beach. 

“Hey, Joe!” the corporal yelled. 

Joe stared into the sea. A great 
weight had been lifted from him. 
His fear had gone. It had ebbed into 
the sea with the tide. 

















IMULTANEOUSLY with the 


most recent purge of Soviet 
literature “to strip out all bourgeois 
elements and eliminate all admirers 
of western culture,” an attack has 
been launched here against the in- 
dependence of our free lance writers 
which, if successful, will deliver us 
over to a press as completely con- 
trolled as that of Nazi Germany or 
Communist Russia. Part of a 
planned campaign long in progress, 
this attack opened with the pro- 
posal made by Mr. James Cain, Hol- 
lywood writer of “tough” novels, in 
The Screen Writer, publication of 
the Communist-dominated Screen 
Writers’ Guild, to impose upon 
American writers an “American 
Authors’ Authority to be vested in a 
five-man board with arbitrary pow- 
ers to which all writers would be 
forced to submit all their work be- 
fore offering it for publication. Pro- 
ducers and publishers, having been 
compelled, through the threat of 
sympathy strikes in industries es- 
sential to their production, to agree 
not to purchase work disapproved 
by the Authority, the dictates of the 
five-man board would be inescap- 
able. Since no non-Communist 
writer would, if asked, ever agree to 
the establishment of such an Au- 
thority, the devious methods often 
used by Communists when organiz- 
ing a new “field,” have already been 
employed to avoid having to ask in- 
dividual writers, with the result 
that the Cain Plan, as it is now 
called, was well on the way to be- 
coming a fait accompli when the 


THE COMMISSAR AND THE FREE LANCE WRITER 


By GEORGE FRANCIS BARRY 





indignation of a group of free lance 
writers focussed upon it that pub- 
lic attention so dreaded by all mi- 
norities trying to control large uni- 
formed majorities for purposes of 
exploitation. 

The battle now joined between 
the independent free-lance writers 
and the leftist minority trying to 
proletarianize them will be a life 
and death struggle. The advocates 
of the totalitarian Cain Plan, can be 
depended upon to use every weapon 
in the well-stocked Communist ar- 
senal, for, if they lose, Communists 
and fellow-travelers will forfeit the 
easy well-paid jobs in which they 
have been kept by government pres- 
sure during the past several years, 
the anti-collectivist spirit of the 
American people will find its own 
spokesman and the whole elaborate 
structure of Moscow-inspired, left- 
ist propaganda will collapse. The 
American free-lance writers, on the 
other hand, are fighting for their 
free existence as artists and for the 
freedom of the American press. 
Normally, free lances are formid- 
able adversaries, who have been 
known to prefer privation, impris- 
onment, silence, exile and even 
death to tyranny. But the American 
free-lance has been weakened by 
too-long submission to varied in- 
fringements of his valid rights, so 
that his ability to act soon or force- 
fully enough cannot be taken for 
granted. Creative talent has, every- 
where and always, been brought to 
constructive fruition only with con- 
siderable difficulty, but in the 
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United States the odds against its 
realization have been very great. 
Three facts have operated power- 
fully against it: first the nature 
and diversity of public prejudice 
which have historic causes; sec- 
ondly, the limitations of public 
knowledge which have resulted from 
sacrificing higher education in an 
effort to produce universal literacy; 
and, thirdly, the influence of adver- 
tising which has arisen from the 
difficulty of distributing manufac- 
tured goods to such great numbers 
of consumers and over such a large 
area. Writers, however, are basic- 
ally naive, so that, although these 
factors begin to control them as 
soon as they start writing for pub- 
lication, their reaction to the taboos 
in their chosen field of writing, is 
usually, at first, unconscious. The 
Catholic writer for the popular fic- 
tion magazines, for example, soon 
discovers that in American com- 
mercial fiction an Irish Roman 
Catholic character does not exist 
(with rare and special exceptions). 
He, presently, therefore, starts writ- 
ing about people he does not under- 
stand for people he may never 
know, in accordance with standards 
he actually abhors. But he does not 
realize he is doing it any more than 
the anti-materialist writing in ac- 
cordance with the accepted Marxist- 
Freudian, mechanistic morality, re- 
alizes that he is violating every tenet 
of his own inherent belief. Both 
feel only that what was going to be 
a noble artistic career is dwindling 
into commercial triviality. Both— 
and indeed all writers, are, however, 
unconsciously influenced by their 
reactions to the varied controls op- 
erating in the American press when 
it comes to selecting the particular 
media in which they will publish. 
Entirely independent creative 


artists simply do not become screen 
or radio writers at all. (Again there 
are rare exceptions.) Radio writers 
usually receive their instructions at 
conferences during which sponsors, 
sponsors’ advertising agents and 
their account executives, station di- 
rectors, producers, actors and even 
announcers vie with one another in 
telling them what to do and what 
not to do. They are told not “to 
write anything that cannot be fully 
understood by the twelve-year-old 
mind.” Both they and _ screen 
writers are constantly reminded 
that “the first function of a story- 
teller is entertainment,” that they 
are expected “to give the public 
what it wants.” Most radio writers, 
who enter their field directly from 
school, frankly state that they write 
for cash only. Screen writers, erst- 
while free-lances who have sold 
their birthright in order that they 
may alternate frenzied periods of 
collaborative labor with fabulous 
holidays in exotic surroundings, 
suffer periodic remorse and rebel- 
lion. In trips east they weep in 
bars about how they too would have 
written masterpieces like those 
great novelists or dramatists whose 
names they cannot recall at the mo- 
ment “if they could stand the food 
in cafeterias,” “did not have to send 
Junior to such an expensive school,” 
and so on. Neither group imagines 
itself to be free and, like the news- 
papermen who writhe under and 
sometimes elude the triple control 
of the advertiser, the policy of the 
paper and the dictates of the Com- 
munist-controlled Newspaper Guild, 
they are organized in unions which 
can be manipulated by the Left 
through Labor and so are exempt 
from the proposed “Authority” 
which would not effect salaried 
writers. 
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The majority of American free- 
lance writers write for magazines, 
and, until the Communists came 
strutting into editorial offices with 
the outbreak of the war, they con- 
sidered themselves as free as larks. 
How anyone writing for a “big 
slick” (a popular magazine printed 
on smooth paper) could maintain 
this illusion remains one of the 
mysteries of the profession, but, of 
course, about 85 per cent of the fic- 
tion that appears in these magazines 
is supplied regularly by approxi- 
mately forty writers who hire 
agents to keep up with the “trends,” 
as well as to shield them from too 
shattering collision with the fact 
that they are being paid to help 
manufacturers sell their products. 
They are sometimes paid five dol- 
lars a word and they create the 
American fairy-tale according to a 
form as rigid as that of the sonnet. 
This confection, contrived on plots 
esoterically called “the Cinderella 
story,” “the biter-bit,” “the regen- 
eration yarn,” “boy - meets-girl” 
must never disturb the reader, nor 
provoke her (she is the important 
reader) to any thought serious 
enough to interfere with her desire 
to possess the objects advertised in 
the magazine. The non-fiction ar- 
ticles in the big magazines consist 
of an eye-catching heading, a pro- 
vocative opening paragraph and 
padding. They are written on as- 
signment. 


The credulity of the artist is not 
of course the sole cause of free-lance 
writers’ unawareness of the forces 
controlling them before the com- 
missars moved in. The pressure put 
upon editorial content in the Amer- 
ican press however inescapable and 
persistent, is subtly applied. When 
the executive of a foreign transpor- 
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tation company, for example, sent 
for the advertising man of a big 
metropolitan daily to tell him that 
a certain news story would have to 
be denied if the company were to 
continue advertising in his paper, 
he did not make his demand baldly, 
On the contrary, it was all done by 
casual innuendo, and the remark, 
“Of course I know that there is no 
connection between your advertis- 
ing and editorial departments,” 
was hypocritically repeated several 
times. Advertisers are not eager to 
have the public realize the extent of 
their power. The department stores, 
the largest group of advertisers in 
American newspapers, would cer- 
tainly much prefer not to have the 
extent and manner in which they 
have influenced recent history wide- 
ly known. Advertising managers 
are very discreet when they tell edi- 
tors what to do. Editors in their 
turn rarely reveal to writers the 
true reasons why their works are 
cut, slanted, twisted into unrecog- 
nizable shape, or rejected altogeth- 
er. Beginners suffer much needless 
heartache over criticisms that are 
nothing but camouflage for the 
taboos erected by prejudice or 
greed. When a film company was 
“reached” by a big oil company 
and required to change the ending 
of a movie based on a novel about 
China and with it the point of the 
story, the author never learned of 
the change until she saw it on the 
screen although it was made in di- 
rect violation of her contract. 
Undesirable as commercial and 
other non-political control of the 
press through pressure on writers 
may be, the difference between such 
varied controls and that of a politi- 
cal ideology is vital. The old con- 
trols left many loopholes through 
which truth and beauty could steal. 
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They tended to neutralize one an- 
other, so that influenced publica- 
tions committed, for most part, sins 
of omission only. They were par- 
tial in their aims, for business, 
which is amoral rather than im- 
moral, does not care what readers 
do as long as they buy its products. 
Not so with political ideological 
control, which is single, admits no 
neutralizing forces and aims at 
nothing less than complete domin- 
ion over the reader’s mind, in order 
that it may enslave him for the 
greater glory of that “strange god” 
—the State; in the United States, 
from the beginning of the War on, 
specifically—the Russian State. 


The infiltration of Communism 
into American publications, at first 
quiet and gradual, underwent three 
phases: the Communist indoctrina- 
tion of the so-called intelligentsia; 
the training of a rank-and-file left- 
ist personnel, recruited by this in- 
telligentsia and paid by the federal 
government; the invasion of osten- 
sibly independent organs of publi- 
cation by commissars drawn from 
among New Deal Communist writ- 
ers and editors so organized and 
trained. 

Only psychiatry can explain the 
shameful ease with which our pseu- 
do-intelligentsia fell into the Com- 
munist idolatry. It is one of the 
symptoms of the widespread mental 
confusion for which we now have 
a world reputation. 

Once the WPA writing projects 
were instituted the recruiting and 
training of leftist personnel was 
easy. It was not necessary to be a 
professional writer, accepted as 
such by other professionals, to be 
hired as a writer on a project. Any- 
one who had ever submitted a 
manuscript for publication, had re- 





ceived a rejection slip from the pub- 
lication and could produce it, was 
classified as a “writer.” Later, pub- 
lic ridicule forced the requirement 
of being able to write one page a 
day. It was necessary, however, to 
be a registered Communist, a fel- 
low-traveler or an eager neophyte. 
All who became permanent pension- 
ers acquired the relentless, fanati- 
cal intolerance of the Communist. 
The slender financial pickings of 
the WPA soon swelled to the noble 
salaries paid by the OWI, the OSS 
and other war agencies. A writing 
pesition was a sinecure. The leftist 
rank-and-file is still moving from 
one department of the administra- 
tion to another, driven on by con- 
gressional displeasure or curtailed 
public spending. Current or recent 
shelters are: the State Department; 
the UNRRA; publicity services con- 
nected with our armies abroad; civil 
administration and censorship in 
occupied countries; the President’s 
War Relief Control Board; the sub- 
committees of the UN. In these po- 
sitions this leftist personnel pro- 
duces news releases, magazines, se- 
lects and bans books for all our 
government personnel at home or 
abroad; decides what books our 
erstwhile enemies will read while 
being re-educated (emphasis is 
heavy here on Steinbeck). The for- 
eigners who swelled the ranks of 
this leftist personnel, sometimes 
managed to master basic English 
and are the most conspicuous sec- 
tion of our civil administration in 
occupied countries, where the dam- 
age they have done will become ap- 
parent hereafter. But it was large- 
ly, although not entirely, native 
Americans of this group who came 
to rule the editorial offices of the 
independent publications of this 
country after 1939. 
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Their power, which kept pace 
with government spending and con- 
trol of the sources of industrial raw 
material, reached a peak with paper 
rationing and rationing of the raw 
material advertisers needed for 
their production. Aside from the 
control of newspapers, which, inci- 
dentally, never became complete, 
and of radio, in which the federal 
licensing power was a useful club, 
the first effect of Communist pene- 
tration under government patron- 
age, was felt, paradoxically, in the 
field hitherto freest of all — that 
of book publishing. Communist 
shrewdness is here apparent, for 
book publishing is a small “luxury” 
business in which a modest sub- 
sidy goes far. New, mysteriously 
financed publishing houses brought 
out books by leftist government 
spokesmen with nationally known 
names and promoted them with ad- 
vertising budgets that gave them 
control of the book reviewers. The 
leftist books of these new publishers 
and of the old ones who cunningly 
followed their lead were sold to all 
the government services and librar- 
ies and, enhanced by government 
approval, snapped up by state and 
city institutions and by thousands 
upon thousands of impressionable 
readers who swallowed their con- 
tents whole. The old publishers 
were thus forced into a competition 
ruinous to literary standards and 
fatal to writers who did not follow 
the slogans being peddled to the 
mob. Thus at one fell swoop, our 
literary commissars achieved fame 
and fortune while serving their 
party cause admirably. The vicissi- 
tudes of the literary life supplied 
them with “ghosts” to do the writ- 
ing when they had neither skill nor 
time to do it themselves. 

The New World Guides to the 
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Latin American Republics has an 
illuminating if relatively innocent 
history in this connection. In the 
late thirties we did not have at our 
disposal our present means of 
spending money abroad in such a 
manner that itinerant Americans 
and no mere natives derive benefit 
therefrom, so when Congress, vot- 
ing a subsidy to be spent on pub- 
licity to create good will toward us 
in Latin America, attached the re- 
striction that the money be spent in 
the United States, a dilemma arose. 
A seasoned fellow-traveler, whose 
career as a literary freebooter was 
already remarkable, solved it. He 
became the editor of a series of 
guide books of Latin America, the 
production of which was farmed 
out to a publisher. The new editor 
became at once the figure of a per- 
fect commissar. He acquired the 
Hollywood sport jacket, the garish 
ties that are virtually the uniform 
attire of the native variety. He al- 
ready had the round, slightly bald 
head, the bland impervious expres- 
sion, the pipe, the stock of blasphe- 
mous anecdotes, the tough repartee 
about the animal functions of man. 

To the editorial offices he opened 
he summoned a band of Latin Amer- 
ican Leftists, among them a veteran 
agitator of the Spanish war who had 
been imported here from Puerto 
Rico as a paid Communist labor 
organizer, and to them assigned the 
routine writing of the guides. The 
privilege of affixing a signature 
thereto, however, as well as that of 
receiving the major fee, was reserved 
for more important commissars who 
remained in seclusion most of the 
time. The editor himself sipped his 
Cuba libra while he followed fran- 
tically the destruction of the first 
Red Army as reported in PM and 
conferred with Communists and 
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fellow-travelers from near and far, 
among them a naval officer with 
whom he discussed the feasibility 
of admitting Russian craft to our 
Arctic secretly in order that maps 
might be made for the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

Whether or not all this proved 
substantially useful to the Krem- 
lin, the guides did not materialize 
and innocent persons whose names 
had become associated with the 
venture began to make inquiries. 
The publisher, alarmed, hired com- 
petent travel writers to get out 
the books. These writers found 
the work of the Latin leftists to 
be written in English that was, for 
the most part, unintelligible, so they 
scrapped it and set to work. In many 
ways they proved “difficult” to the 
editor. They objected to the incom- 
petence and slant of the guide books 
themselves, arguing that ridiculing 
the Catholic Church might not real- 
ly endear us to our southern neigh- 
bors; they demanded the same pay 
as the Communists and the right to 
sign their names to the guides; 
they criticized the grammar and 
syntax, and flouted the basic tenets 
of Communism! The commissars 
behind the scenes emerged long 
enough to tell these incorrigibles 
that “people with their opinions 
should be liquidated.” Neverthe- 
less the guides were finally pub- 
lished minus much of the original 
propaganda and with many names 
other than those of fellow-travelers 
affixed to them. They were pur- 
chased by the usual government 
buyers and others and the commis- 
sars moved on. The editor when 
last heard of was American repre- 
sentative to an African free state 
with an annual budget of five mil- 
lions and an army airplane at his 
disposal. 





Once the government had ra- 
tioned paper and industrial raw 
materials, advertisers no longer 
dared use media running material 
disapproved by the leftist commis- 
sars in Washington. Since most 
general publications had, at one 
time or another, opposed the Com- 
munist leanings of the so-called in- 
tellectuals in the administration, 
they were forced to revamp their 
policies and change their staffs. 
Communists, fellow-travelers and 
their sympathizers were given the 
key positions on almost every 
American magazine of influence. 
Editors and assistants who refused 
to identify patriotism with Russian 
Communism were either super- 
seded or pigeon-holed, as in the 
case of two members of the staff of 
one of the oldest and once most 
reputable of the quality magazines, 
who resigned and publicly declared 
their reasons. Once “in,” the 
Communists and fellow-travelers 
ran true to form, “sounding out” 
writers, investigating backgrounds 
and opinions, always in relation to 
Communism; slanting material out 
of all recognition, editing away 
every hint of dissension; eliminat- 
ing non-Communist beginners with 
sarcasm and ridicule and, in the 
same manner, driving veterans in- 
to seclusion. Even the most com- 
placent of the controlled writers 
grew restive, confused, indignant; 
the more independent protested 
loudly against the methods whether 
or not they plumbed the motives. 
Traps were laid for the incorrigibly 
anti-Communist. They were badg- 
ered into giving unfavorable opin- 
ions, then the FBI was sent after 
them and, where it was possible, 
the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act’s very sloppy definition of an 
“agent” was used against them. 
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The author of a pre-war anti-Red 
book who drove federal agents off 
her place was lucky to live in Con- 
necticut for had she lived else- 
where she might have found her- 
self railroaded into a psychopathic 
ward. In a matter of months free- 
dom of speech and press were gone 
and the public began to build up 
out of the distortions fed to it a 
false picture of the world situation. 


Writers did not take all this as 
they had taken previous infringe- 
ments of their rights. No doubt 
much talent, killed by discourage- 
ment, was lost forever to our litera- 
ture which can ill afford such 
losses, and many  opportunists 
profited, but uncounted numbers 
of seasoned writers, either stopped 
writing or undertook long works in 
the hope that the world would 
change before they completed them. 
Moscow, of all sources, is now tell- 
ing us what happened to “the fore- 
most writers of America”: “They 


were either silent or wrote on sub-. 


jects far removed from the burn- 
ing problems of the day. The fact 
that many well-known American 
writers thus proved to be out of 
touch with the life of their people 
and the problems which moved all 
freedom - loving humanity during 
the grim war years does not point 
to a morally healthy or flourish- 
ing state in American literature. 
The American war-time market 
was flooded with empty or cheap 
novels intended to distract the 
mind of the reader from the real 
and exceedingly serious problems 
of the times.” 

The hysterical insults thus hurled 
at the mediocre writers who, by 
supplying the aforesaid “cheap and 
empty novels” and who, indeed 
by helping to distract the public 
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mind from the Communists who 
were attempting to indoctrinate it 
quietly, did serve the Soviet cause, 
knowingly or not, spring from Com- 
munist panic under “heavy fire.” 
The advertiser is free; the eyes of 
the “Interests” have been opened 
at demarcation line and conference 
table; the American voter has spo- 
ken; the world issues are becoming 
daily so much clearer that soon all 
“who run will be able to read” and 
the common man himself may even 
revolt against the new slavery. He is 
being told the facts. The American 
Authors’ Authority or the Cain Plan 
is the fruit of the Kremlin convic- 
tion that the free lance writers of 
America must be kept quiet. 

“What is advocated here,” states 
Mr. Cain, “is an American Authors’ 
Authority, an AAA to operate like 
the musicians’ ASCAP” (Petrillo’s 
“union”). ... “It would work like 
this: The writer will send all work 
to the Authority to be copyrighted 
in its name. The Authority will 
then say ‘We shall copyright for as- 
signment no works except from 
writers who have become members 
of the proper guild.” (There are in 
fact no “proper guilds.”) “This,” 
continues Mr. Cain, “will take care 
of the outlaw contributor. ... It 
will also say that it will lease no 
rights except to lessors who com- 
ply with the basic agreements of 
the guilds. The Screen and Radio 
Writers’ Guilds will then say, “We 
shall permit our writers to work 
on no material not leased through 
the Authority,’ and this will compel 
every writer in the country hoping 
for picture or magazine sale to send 
his work to the Authority for copy- 
right before the magazines or pub- 
lishers get it.” 

It would, in fact, compel every 
writer, with or without screen or 
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radio ambitions, because of the 
basic agreements forced from his 
buyers by the representative of the 
Authority to whom Mr. Cain refers 
as a “strong muscle man.” 

The Cain Plan has now the offi- 
cial approval of The Radio Writers’ 
and the Screen Writers’ Guilds and 
has been submitted for approval to 
the Dramatists’ and the Authors’ 
Guilds, as well as the Authors’ 
League of America, an organization 
which does not pretend to represent 
more than a fraction of American 
writers. The two former guilds 
with a public reputation for being 
Communist controlled, exempting 
their own salaried members from 
the Authority, then voted to impose 
it upon the members of the two 
other guilds, most of whom are 
free-lances. Had the pressure group 
of leftist totalitarians succeeded in 
pushing an acceptance of the Cain 
Plan through the ill-attended meet- 
ings of the other two guilds, they 
would then have claimed that the 
Authors’ League was representative 
of all American writers and have 
proceeded to force basic agree- 
ments out of publishers and pro- 
ducers. At this writing they have 
not obtained the approval of the 
Authors’ and Dramatists’ Guilds 
and they are trying to elect a Com- 
munist slate of officers in order 
that they may do so. 

The American Writers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization consisting 
chiefly of League members includ- 





ing many of the country’s leading 
screen writers, by the way, has been 
formed to combat not only the Cain 
Plan but any other threat to the in- 
dependence and freedom of Ameri- 
can writers. It points out that, al- 
though the backers of the plan now 
seem to be on the defensive, they 
may yet succeed in watering the 
plan down, having it accepted on 
its apparent merit as a means of 
improving the writer’s lot, then 
once it is accepted, amending it 
back to its original form. These 
merits are chiefly illusory, for, in 
practice they would enrich our 
highest paid writers further, im- 
poverish some of our most talented 
and drive beginners from the pro- 
fession entirely. If anything re- 
sembling the Cain Plan becomes 
effective, beginners will work for 
publishers on a salary basis, will 
have to write exactly what the pub- 
lishers and the trade unions con- 
trolling book and magazine produc- 
tion wish them to write and noth- 
ing else. 

When and if this happens the 
Bill of Rights will have ceased to be 
an instrument of American govern- 
ment. The civil liberties of the 
masses of men have always been 
defended by a few honest men 
whose intelligence and courage 
have enabled them to act upon their 
information. Now is the time for 
them to act against this latest threat 
to liberty. If they fail to do so, we 
shall cease to be a free people. 













HIS is going to be about a sub- 

ject with which we are all very 
familiar, but about which we do not 
like to talk. It is about religion. If 
we have a lot of money we are not 
slow to let it be known; if we have 
spoken with a great man like the 
President or some national hero, we 
actually seek opportunities to tell 
our friends about it; or if the 
Bishop or Monsignor or even the 
parish priest comes to the house for 
a cup of tea, we feel like boasting a 
bit! But not about religion. That 
is something one simply does not 
discuss. In this we are a lot like 
an old friend of mine who was a 
Holy Roller. He used to roll and 
groan and dance at the meeting 
house, when he “got religion,” but 
the next day he invariably felt a bit 
ashamed of having made such a 
public display of himself, and would 
walk a block out of his way to avoid 
meeting people who saw him show- 
ing his “religion.” 

But whether it is embarrassing or 
not, we are going to look at this 
thing called religion. Why not? 
Everyone else seems to have a right 
to talk about it. And when we sur- 
vey the field, we have to think of 
Will Shakespeare’s pointed remark: 


“In religion, 
What damnéd error, but some sober 
brow 
Will approve it, and bless it with a 
text, 
Hiding its grossness with fair orna- 
ment.” 


There are almost as many ideas 
about religion as there are separate 
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tongues to express them, and for 
the most part, these ideas are very 
depressing. What is religion? Re- 
ligion, say some, is a thing born of 
ignorance, and is fatally doomed to 
disappear with the coming of great- 
er knowledge. It is the refuge of 
weak minds, and consequently is 
unworthy of an intelligent man. Or 
you may run across this: religion is 
a thing coupled with fear and cow- 
ardice; it is a childish attempt to 
escape the pulsing, vital problems 
of life by hiding one’s head, and as 
such it is something unworthy of a 
brave man. Or religion is a sop for 
the failures of life; no successful 
man has to bother his capable head 
about it. Still another angle is this: 
religion is inextricably bound up 
with the emotions; a nebulous thing 
which varies with each person. It 
is personal, as personal as the 
thoughts you are thinking, but un- 
like those thoughts, it has nothing 
to correspond with it in the world 
of grim reality. It is wishful think- 
ing, a sort of personal hypnotism, 
and therefore unworthy of a practi- 
cal man. However, it is permis- 
sible and understandable in those 
strange, unpredictable creatures of 
emotion, women; in children who 
do not yet know what it is all about; 
and in doddering old fools who have 
entered their second childhood! 
Anyone is philosopher enough to 
sense that there is something radi- 
cally wrong when such ideas are so 
freely broadcast. How did these 
ideas spring up? Well, how do any 
such ideas spring up? In these 
our days books are written by the 
thousands, purporting to speak ob- 
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jectively of man’s relations to his 
last end, which deny every truth 
ever proposed not only by the Cath- 
olic Church but by common sense. 

If we are to have either religion 
or morality, we must at all costs 
have clear and correct ideas—of 
God, of man, and of the goal of man. 
Our goal, we say, is God, the Ulti- 
mate, the Absolute. Modern edu- 
cators assure us that the modern 
goal of man is not God, but some 
vague social ideal, “a cosmic proc- 
ess or order,” a tuning of one’s emo- 
tions to the world; a co-operation 
with a finite, struggling god who 
does not know what is going to hap- 
pen next, but is fatuously hoping 
for the best. 

God is variously defined as mind, 
as process, as symbol. He does not 
exist, really. He is a man-made 
ideal, unknowable by science but 
only by feeling or faith. To put all 
our cards on the table, there is no 
God. God does not seem necessary 
in an age which has so mastered 
physical environment that food, 
clothing, comforts and the luxuries 
of life are obtainable by other than 
religious means. But if we must 
have him, he is a being indistin- 
guishable from the physical world, 
developing along with the world. 
He has nothing to do with stand- 
ards of right or wrong, unattain- 
able by reason. He cares nothing 
for man. But he is man’s growing 
ideal. 

What sort of men are the “pro- 
fessors” who speak thus of God? 
By their own admission, they are 
anything but rational animals; they 
are part of a process; beings with- 
out souls, whose only task in life 
is to tune their emotions to the 
world; machines at the mercy of 
stimuli or the surgings of the un- 
conscious; automata. 


If you were to meet a person so- 
cially who would look you up and 
down contemptuously and say: 
you have no mind, no heart, no 
soul; all your tears and sacrifices 
and struggles are meaningless, 
hopeless, what would you think? 
We hate snobs in real life; why 
should we not rebel at the Doctors 
of Science who insult and degrade 
us and our God? The logical result 
of their thinking is the discrediting 
of all intellectual processes. For 
reasoning they advise us to substi- 
tute exaltation of feeling or intui- 
tion or faith and religious experi- 
ence. Side by side with such ideas 
there is a growing emphasis upon a 
material, self-sufficient universe, 
with no recognition of virtue, sin, 
merit, blame, sanction. All is pes- 
simism, hopelessness, and growing 
conviction of the insignificance of 
people like you and me and every- 
body else. 

There are some sixty million peo- 
ple in America who practice their 
religion; but there are close to one 
hundred and forty million Ameri- 
cans all told. That means that over 
half the people have nothing to do 
with religion, presumably think it 
unnecessary, and perhaps speak of 
it contemptuously if at all. The 
sad fact is that some of this indif- 
ference if not this contempt has 
seeped into the minds of religious- 
minded Americans. Even some 
Catholics have unconsciously been 
affected by the attitude of the irre- 
ligious. Religion means to too 
many people a mere manner of 
thinking, of choice or of accident. 


But religion is more than this. 
It is more than a secret thought 
which no one must put into action. 
Religion is the tie that binds man 
to God; it deals with man as he is, 
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yesterday, today and everyday, and 
with man’s relation to God. God 
is always in His heaven, but His 
eyes are ever on each of His crea- 
tures, bearing them up in His ever- 
lasting arms lest they dash their 
foot against a stone. Religion is 
not only a manner of thinking, but 
likewise a manner of living. We 
live with God, and God has His 
rights which are to be respected, 
just as we live with our neighbors 
who have rights which we must re- 
spect. But principally we live with 
ourselves, and we must realize that 
if we have rights, we have also 
duties and obligations toward our 
bodies and souls, and especially to- 
ward God. It is religion faithfully 
practiced that ensures the proper 
recognition of these rights and 
duties. 

It is well for a man, occasionally, 
to take a good look at this physical 
world of ours, with its suns and 
moons and stars and planets 
wheeling majestically, methodical- 
ly, punctually in their appointed 
courses. It is a good thing to con- 
sider the seasons, and see how 
smoothly they move from spring to 
summer to autumn to _ winter. 
There is order in this universe. 
From the beginning of time, when 
it first rolled forth from the creative 
fingers of God, Nature has obeyed 
the commands of the Creator upon 
whom it depends, and the reason it 
possesses such order is the fact that 
it depends upon God. 

It is unthinkable, then, that in an 
ordered universe which proceeded 
from an all perfect Intelligence, 
there should be any creature which 
did not depend upon this Intelli- 
gence. Man too is dependent upon 
the First Mover, and man can have 
peace only when he pays the price 
of order and peace: recognition of 
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his dependence upon God and of 
his subjection to Him. How harsh 
this word sounds to our modern 
ears — subjection! Man _ subject? 
“It is particularly unfortunate that 
today we think of subjection with 
a sigh of commiseration or regret; 
it is a price to be paid, but regret- 
fully, with no more pretense of 
gaiety than we show to the install- 
ment collector. It seems to denote 
a loss of something integral to the 
dignity, the efficiency, the self-re- 
spect of man. It is an affront to 
our ideal of ‘being our own boss.’ ” } 

But is it actually degrading to ac- 
knowledge the fact that if we are 
religious people, we are “subject” 
to God? Subjection to another does 
not necessarily mean slavery nor a 
surrender of the freedom that is so 
precious to us. The surrender of 
freedom we all make, and neces- 
sarily, everyday, does not degrade 
us. For example, if a man wants 
to learn French or German, he must 
subject himself to a master of these 
languages; and despite the fact that 
he subjects himself, his subjection 
is, in the end, the condition neces- 
sary for perfection. To become a 
great musician, one must subject 
himself to a master musician; to be 
a great man, man the master of the 
world must subject himself to God 
the Master of all things,—but in 
every case, subjection to a superior 
is only another name for perfection. 

It may well be objected that no 
one is compelled to subject him- 
self to any human master. We 
need not sit at any man’s feet, for 
we can muddle along without any- 
thing he may offer. But when it 
comes to God, we have to recog- 
nize our subjection to Him. Wheth- 
er it pleases us or not, whether we 


1W. Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the 
Summa, Ill., p. 248. 
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recognize His perfection and pay 
homage to Him or not, we depend 
absolutely upon Him for our very 
being. Without those everlasting 
arms about us, we would vanish in- 
to the nothingness from which we 
came. “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” God is the 
First Principle of our being; we 
recognize this fact by acknowledg- 
ing our dependence and subjection 
by the practice of religion. 

One of the astonishing things 
about St. Thomas’s treatment of 
religion is the fact that he ranges 
it, not as we should have expected 
with the theological virtues of 
Faith, Hope and Charity, but among 
the moral virtues connected with 
justice. The reason is that man 
owes God a debt, i. e., he has an obli- 
gation to recognize the infinite per- 
fection and excellence of his First 
Principle and Last End. About 
this a man cannot remain indiffer- 
ent. God is not unconcerned about 
our recognition of His perfection. 
He demands that His creature, man, 
recognize Him and look up to Him 
as a superior. As Moses knelt on 
Mount Sinai, he heard over the 
thunder the awful voice of God: “I 
am the Lord thy God .. . thou shalt 
not have strange gods before me.” 
And time and again we read that 
when the Chosen People fell away 
from the worship of the one true 
God, He punished them. He want- 
ed His excellence to be recognized; 
He had a right that it be recognized. 
He still is of the same mind. 

Religion, then, is a thing of jus- 
tice, a virtue by which we render 
to God what is due Him. It is the 
paying of a debt,—not giving God 
an alms! It is an acknowledgment 
that God made us and keeps us go- 
ing, that He is the vine and we the 
branches, that without Him we can 


do nothing,—in a word, that we are 
subject to Him. 

Philosophy reveals man as a crea- 
ture composed of body and soul. 
Man, therefore, body and soul, must 
pay his debt to God. He kneels, he 
crosses himself, he genuflects, he 
lifts his hands to heaven. Exter- 
nals, however, though necessary, 
are secondary. It is the internal 
act that is at the heart of religion. 
Man’s intellect and will, the highest 
faculties of which he can boast, are 
subject to God. But here one must 
be wary in order to avoid a twofold 
error. The first of these is that re- 
ligion is exclusively an internal 
thing. So taught certain “reform- 
ers,” who were promptly con- 
demned by the Church, who (wise 
Mother) knows full well that man 
is more than spirit. The second 
error teaches that religion is an ex- 
ternal thing like a “revival meet- 
ing.” Both errors contain some 
truth, but religion must be both in- 
ternal and external if it is to be 
worthy of man. Man is not an 
angel, neither is he an animal; men 
only begin at the material and sen- 
sible; they cannot stop there. 

The first of the acts which pro- 
ceed from the virtue of religion is 
devotion. Too often it has been 
confused with things a man turns 
from in disgust; with a sickening, 
maudlin exhibition of sweetness, in 
the practice of religion. Devotion 
is none of these things. It means 
simply the will to do readily what 
concerns the object of our devotion. 
The Blessed Virgin was devoted to 
the Christ Child; she did willingly 
whatever needed doing for the di- 
vine Infant. A man is devoted to 
his business, a wife to her husband 
and children; in religion a man is 
quick to do what concerns the wor- 
ship of God. Note that in all these 
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examples devotion is something 
that wraps itself around something 
else; around prayers, around the 
Mass. It is the first and most uni- 
versal act of religion, but it cannot 
be taken apart, dissected and ana- 
lyzed. 


“Devotion standeth in man’s soul 
With shoes of swiftness shod, 
*Tis thy prompt will to yield thy- 

self 
To the high hests of God, 
*Tis the surrender of desire 
To serve His lightest nod.” 2 


The second act by which a man 
proves himself religious is prayer. 
Like devotion it is an internal act, 
but it is different in that it is an 
act of the practical intellect which 
manifests a man’s desires to God. 
It is as practical as watering new 
plants, so it is anything but an emo- 
tional effusion. 

To complete the picture of the re- 
ligious man, we must find him in 
an attitude of adoration (which is 
the giving of honor because of ex- 
cellence or perfection) and par- 
ticipating in sacrifice (a material, 
sensible manifestation of his sub- 
jection to a superior). In sacrifice, 
a thing is offered up by a proper 
minister to God alone in testimony 
of His supreme dominion. Of it- 
self sacrifice has not much value; it 
becomes precious when it is an ex- 
pression of a man’s inner respect 
and reverence toward God. 

From time to time a desire not 
to be religious flashes into the 
mind. There is something dan- 
gerously attractive about being irre- 
ligious. People who do not bother 
their head about religion seem, as 
they say, to be “having a won- 
derful time.” It would be noth- 

2 Helen P. Eden, Whistles of Silver, p. 67. 





ing short of stupidity to attempt to 
deny that there is pleasure in irre- 
ligious living. Men and women who 
drink to excess do obtain some kind 
of pleasure. The pleasure connect- 
ed with sexual looseness is violent, 
imperious, primitive, but actual. 
Those who decline to indulge in 
such pleasures themselves may get 
a vicarious thrill in seeing or read- 
ing about them, but if the thrilling, 
daring, immoral actions which exist 
in life or are described in fiction 
were to be enacted in the life of 
someone dear to us, it would be 
tragedy, as so many have found to 
their dismay. In real life such 
things are sordid, ugly. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
other side of the picture. We have 
just suggested that sin makes ex- 
travagant promises of happiness, 
and that in the long run sin leads 
to unhappiness. By a peculiar quirk 
of human nature, it has become 
somewhat the fashion in some cir- 
cles to boast of one’s sins, but we 
have yet to hear of anyone boast- 
ing of his unhappiness. And no 
great sinner was ever a happy man. 
Sin is sordid and disillusioning; it 
promises, it gives drink to thirsty 
appetites, but sin never quenches 
the thirst. Sin’s pleasures are as 
brief as a flash of light in a dark 
room, but then the intoxication of 
the moment passes, and unhappi- 
ness sets up its throne in the heart 
of the sinner. It is the religious 
man who is the happy man. This 
does not mean that a religious man 
has no troubles or no worries; he 
has, but in spite of them (thanks 
to his religion), he has as much of 
the imperfect happiness which it is 
possible for a man to have on this 
earth, and even this imperfect hap- 
piness is more wonderful by far 
than the giddy pleasure of sin. 
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A glance at history bears out this 
statement. The Irish people as a 
whole (although you may simply 
substitute Catholics in general) are 
remarkable in two respects; not sel- 
dom they are “broke,” but life for 
them is a rollicking affair. Mate- 
rial things seldom come the way of 
the Gaels, yet they may be de- 
scribed as a happy people. They 
regale the visitor with tales of 
leprechauns, banshees, wishing- 
wells and the Old Fellow. What 
on earth makes them so carefree? 
Well, there is nothing on earth that 
accounts for it; they are what they 
are because of their firm religious 
convictions that this world is God’s 
world in which all men are His chil- 
dren and Christ’s brothers. It is 
the conviction and belief that God 
exists, that He steers the course of 
this world, that man comes from 
Him and back to Him he must go. 
They are religious-minded: God, 
all perfect and all good, holds the 
first place; man is His creature and 
His willing subject. To have God’s 
approval material things are wholly 
unnecessary, and the vision of an 
eternity with God takes the sting 
from a life that is lacking in luxury. 

By way of contrast let us con- 
sider as an extreme example the 
Calvinists. Life for them is dreary. 
Indeed it would be difficult to be 
cheerful while walking down the 
road of life, beset on all sides by 
hell-fire and brimstone. And since 
man can do nothing either for or 
against his status in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the only thing that re- 
mains is to try to make the most 
of this life, to gather money and 
land and material things. 

It would be flattering to our mod- 
ern world to call it Calvinistic, but 
likewise untrue, since it has no 
theological ideas at all. But it is a 


world that stems from Calvinistic 
theology, none the less, for it is self- 
centered, egotistic, individualistic, 
materially-minded. And it is all 
these things because it has lost 
sight of the true meaning of re- 
ligion. 

From history, then, and from per- 
sonal experience, we know that it 
is infinitely better to be religious 
than not. Religion is the payment 
of a just debt which we owe to God. 
We pay the debt with a coin on one 
side of which is stamped “subjec- 
tion,” and on the other “perfec- 
tion and self-respect.” When we 
deposit this coin before the altar, 
we experience no feeling of dull re- 
gret for having lost something pre- 
cious; rather we have ensured our 
possession of a pearl of great price, 
—the knowledge that we are de- 
pendent upon a kind and just God, 
Who is our friend no matter how 
dark and dreary our life may be. 

Religion pays further dividends. 
The barbaric hordes of Europe 
were conquered, not by arms but 
by the gentle influence of Chris- 
tianity. In these our days when 
men can make fortunes by writing 
books like How to Make Friends 
and Influence People, it would be 
well to suggest that people practice 
their religion. Religion’s influence 
will make them cultured, thought- 
ful, mindful of the other person’s 
feelings, etc. Refinement, whose 
charms few can resist, comes not 
by reading books about it, but by 
practicing courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness. There are no more refined 
people on earth than religious peo- 
ple; religion teaches refinement, or 
how to live with God, our neighbor 
and ourselves. 

And it is not only the individual 
who benefits through religion, but 
the State as well. No State can long 
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endure without healthy religious 
homes which are the cells of the 
nation. No State can long endure 
without religious homes in which 
children are taught to be honest 
and decent, to respect and rever- 
ence authority. Only when we have 
good homes can we have social 
peace and political happiness; and 
we can have good homes only when 
God is given His proper place in 
them. The home without religion 
is one that is functioning badly. If 
religion does not play its part in 
family relations, the individuals in 
that home suffer, but the State suf- 
fers more. Why? Because the State 
must govern its citizens by laws 
founded upon reason, by laws 
which suppose that subjects are 
really subject; and where there is 
no religion practiced in the home, 
the individuals who make up the 
family unit are leading unnatural, 
irrational lives. “It is as natural to 
be religious,” the President of Dart- 
mouth said recently, “as it is to 
breathe; to be without religion is to 
be irrational.” 

Three things, therefore, urge a 
rational man to practice his religion 
faithfully: He needs religion to 
keep himself in his proper place in 
the world,—just beneath the angels 
but above the animals; our country 
needs religion, for religion teaches 
loyalty, justice, patriotism and re- 
spect for lawful authority; and 
finally, the home needs religion as 
much as it needs four walls and a 
roof. 

But at all costs we must rid our- 
selves of the common idea of re- 
ligion,—the idea that it is an evil 
thing that harps continually upon 
a single theme: Don’t. With such 
a negative idea there is always asso- 
ciated the baneful idea that perfec- 
tion consists simply in not breaking 
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the rules, in never doing anything 
really wrong! This is escapism pure 
and simple. No wonder so many 
people who do not “break the rules” 
feel that they are dim, frustrated 
failures. Completeness of human 
life, integral fulfillment can never 
be found in negation. Father Ger- 
ald Vann, O.P. puts it with telling 
effect: 


“When Christian integrity is 
viewed as negation, the negation of 
wrong-doing, how can the result be 
other than death, even though the 
soul may think itself a success, 
since it has never broken the rules? 
The most horrible kind of death is 
that which masquerades as life; and 
the most dreadful spectacle is that 
of a soul which thinks itself suc- 
cessful and has in fact achieved 
nothing, is not alive at all.” * 


Life is a progress toward a defin- 
ite end; it is the forging of a godly 
personality, the acquisition of an 
habitual state of mind and will. It 
is something positive; religion too 
is something positive. Religion is 
supposed to be the dynamic center 
of life, and not merely a policeman. 
If a man is positively religious, his 
religion does not stop at the Ite 
Missa Est of Sunday’s Mass; it col- 
ors and influences everything he 
does. Every project he plans will 
be conceived and executed as a part 
of his religious life. 

Let it be recalled that a religious 
man is one who recognizes his sub- 
jection to God by internal and ex- 
ternal acts. He acknowledges his 
dependence upon an excellent, all- 
perfect being. Since this dependence 
and subjection is an ever-present 
necessity, every man has a constant 
obligation to be religious, for it is 

8 Morals Makyth Man, p. 199. 
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by religion that these things are 
recognized. But religion cannot be 
divorced from our dealings with 
other people. The religious man 
pays his debt to God as best he can, 
but he must at the same time be 
subject to the laws which God has 
laid down for man to observe in 
order to attain his last end. There 
must be justice toward God, toward 
ourselves and our neighbors and 
our country, and none of these 
things can be had without religion. 

Who was it first said that religion 
was gloomy? Simply because re- 
ligion frowns upon loose living, it 
has been caricatured as a sort of 
blue-nosed, lugubrious figure in 
tails and black top hat. Any Cath- 
olic laughs at the picture. No Cath- 
olic weeps over his Friday fish, or 
goes through life in fear and trem- 
bling of sulphur and brimstone. 
But still the picture persists. Who 
says so? A few years ago some re- 
porters interviewed the “gloomy 
Dean of atheism,” Clarence Darrow. 
More than once he declared religion 
to be a kill-joy, a hoax and so on. 
What did he think of life? Life he 
said is intriguing, but tiresome. It 
is a crazy world. Civilization is 
hardly worth saving. If religion then 
is gloomy, irreligion is worse. Along 
with Darrow we may range such 
contemporaries as Dreiser, Shaw, 
Hemingway and Mencken, whose 
writings are shot through with 
pessimism, despair, cynicism and a 
general tone of hopelessness. 

The true picture of religion is 
quite different from this. Saints 
without number have come down to 
us as the merriest of men. They all 
hated melancholy, sadness and de- 


spair, because their Master hated 
these things too. He had censured 
the sulky Jews: “When thou fast- 
est, anoint thy head.” He took His 
share in the little joys that came 
day after day, although His enemies 
seized upon His frequent appear- 
ances at dinners to label Him a 
“wine-bibber and a glutton.” Of 
course He attended banquets, and 
many of His parables center around 
the festive board. He worked His 
first miracle at Mary’s request to 
save a joyful wedding feast from a 
premature ending. Children came 
to Him and sat upon His knee, a 
sure sign that He was not too stiff 
to unbend. “Away then with Nietz- 
sche’s supposition that Jesus never 
laughed. How is it possible that He 
should not Himself have known a 
deep and pure joy, who was preach- 
ing the glad gospel of the Father, 
and who in all joy and sorrow rec- 
ognized God’s infinite power and 
goodness.” ¢ 

The truth is, then, that a relig- 
ious life fosters laughter, not gloom. 
Such a life is the only life worthy 
of an intelligent and honest and 
just man. In religion there is not 
one single note of pessimism or de- 
spair; everywhere something posi- 
tive, something to grasp in any cir- 
cumstance. Religion teaches man 
his proper place in life; it assures 
him that God cares what he does 
and what happens to him; and it is 
a positive reminder to him that he 
has fundamental obligations to 
God, neighbor and self whose hon- 
est discharge will make him truly 
manly, truly strong, truly happy 
and best of all, truly human. 

4 Karl Adam, Christ Our Brother, pp. 10, 11. 
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St. Thomas More’s “Treatise upon the Passion” 


By SIsTER Mary THECLA, S.C. 


66 1 ee for the old paths which is 

the good way, and walk ye 
in it,” advised Jeremias some cen- 
turies ago. Today when so many 
Catholic readers can feed happily 
on the saccharinities of such as 
The Robe, one thinks with regret of 
the “old paths”—old books—that 
would afford a tonic substitute 
were they only as accessible as 
that erstwhile best-seller. Catholic 
writings deriving like Mr. Doug- 
las’s book from a detail of the Pas- 
sion are abundant. A signal one 
of them, by no less beloved an au- 
thor than St. Thomas More, hides 
obscurely between the boards of a 
formidable black-letter volume of 
1557, still waiting for a modern pub- 
lisher. This is his Treatise upon 
the Passion of Christ, written in a 
prison room in the Tower; the work 
he left unfinished at his execution. 
Surely a precious and revealing 
document: but even to some of 
More’s keenest admirers it con- 
notes no more than the last title 
on the list of his books. So mani- 
fest a treasure calls for some in- 
ventory. 

As the time of his imprisonment 
dragged on, More declared to Meg 
that he had learned to account it 
one of the King’s chief benefactions, 
so much spiritual profit had it 
brought him. What he wrote in the 


1 The final section of the treatise, written in 
Latin and later translated by More’s grand- 
daughter Mary Bassett, was reprinted in 1941 
(ed. Ph. E. Hallett. London: Burns, Oates). 
It is not considered in this essay, since it may 
be read by all who choose. 





Tower, moreover, is probably his 
best writing. To be sure, it dis- 
plays less of the witty Utopian 
schemer, less of the affable mas- 
ter of Chelsea, none of the fierce 
controversialist: rather the man 
who wore his hairshirt beneath the 
Chancellor’s gold chain and whose 
heart was ever fast upon his God. 
How such a man thought and felt 
as he faced death, this last work can 
best testify. More opens it with a 
Pauline text of his own translating: 
“We have not here a dwelling city, 
but we seek the city that is to come.” 
And he continues matter-of-factly 
that “nothing have we here of our 
own, not so much as our own bod- 
ies, but have borrowed it all of God, 
and yield it we must again and 
send our poor soul out naked no 
man can tell how soon.” 

Those who know St. Thomas 
More will look for besides—and 
find—that “triumph of learning 


-and gaiety combined” which de- 


lighted Erasmus in his earlier work. 
The learning and the gaiety and the 
sincere devotion are shaken to- 
gether with the same charm that 
makes More’s most abstruse writing 
readable. 

Being no confident impressionist, 
More substantiates his history with 
frequent appeal to the Fathers and 
other religious commentators of all 
ages—twenty-one of them, to be 
exact. The opinions of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Chrys- 
ostom, and Gregory, sown freely, 
become an impressive common- 
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place. For the text of the Passion 
he chooses the Monotessaron or 
synthesis of the Evangelists made 
by Jean Charlier de Gerson, famous 
churchman and writer at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in the later Middle 
Ages. The Franciscan Nicholas de 
Lyra, noted French exegete of the 
early fourteenth century, stands 
prominent among his less ancient 
authorities. Still, for all his easy 
handling of distinguished names, 
More takes care to point out that 
“many a good poor simple un- 
learned soul honoreth God full de- 
youtly under the name of God, that 
cannot yet tell such a tale of God as 
some great clerks can.” He re- 
bukes the current temerity that 
would parse the very sentences of 
God, and affirms neatly that “as He 
only can make those miracles, so 
can He only tell how.” In this book 
on the Passion More looks to a 
single express goal: that his reader 
“may rather of the truth read, in- 
crease in faith, and conceive devo- 
tion.” 

In leisurely Tudor style and fol- 
lowing patristic precedent, More 
begins as far back as the creation 
and fall of the angels . . . “whereby 
in part the occasion of our damna- 
tion, and consequently for our re- 
demption the occasion of Christ’s 
passion grows.” Lest this seem a 
remote approach he augments it 
with a lively warning against the 
evils—indeed the absurdities—into 
which men still fall through the 
satanic sin of pride. Who has not 
seen “an ignorant unthrifty javell 
that hath a purse as penniless as 
any poor peddler, and hath yet an 
heart as high as many a mighty 
prince!” Or look, he laughs, at a 
proud woman who “taketh herself 
for fair, weening herself well liked 
for her broad forehead, while the 
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young man that beholdeth her 
marketh more her crooked nose.” 
The subject appears to call to mind 
his Utopians. He had praised them 
years before for not being misled 
by the glitter of money and jewels 
and fine array; for perceiving that 
gold and silver are in themselves 
far inferior to good solid iron. 
Here he makes a like comparison: 
“How proud be men of gold and 
silver, no part of ourself but of the 
earth, and of nature no better than 
is the poor copper or tin, nor to 
man’s use so profitable as is the 
poor metal that maketh us _ the 
ploughshare and horse shoes and 
horse nails.” In Utopia, remember, 
aman will not stoop to admire “the 
doubtful glistering of a little tri- 
fling stone, who may behold any 
of the stars or else the sun itself.” 
Here More observes that however 
bright a gem may glow it will never 
approximate the light shed by a 
poor half-penny candle. Almost 
verbatim from Utopia he surveys 
again the ridiculous pride of dress 
that makes a man exult in the finer 
wool of his gown; whereas, “a poor 
sheep wore it on her back before it 
came upon his: and . . . were her 
wool never so fine, yet was she, par- 
die, but a sheep. And why should 
he be now better than she by that 
wool, that though it be his, is yet 
not so verily his as it was verily 
hers.” 

For his account of the disaster in 
Eden, More anticipates Milton in 
following St. Augustine’s commen- 
tary from The City of God. Itisa 
scholarly, analytical account; but 
broken by a single piece of humor- 
ous invective that is altogether 
More. One suspects that the loqua- 
cious Dame Alice, his wife, has 
something to do with the digres- 
sion! Says More: 
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“And because that the woman’s 
preaching and babbling to her hus- 
band did so much harm in the be- 
ginning, and would if it were suf- 
fered to proceed do always more 
and more, therefore Saint Paul com- 
mandeth that a woman shall not 
take upon her to teach her hus- 
band, but that her husband should 
teach her: and that she should 
learn of him in silentio, that is in 
silence, that is to wit, she should sit 
and hear him and hold herself her 
tongue. For Saint Paul well fore- 
saw that if the wife may be suf- 
fered to speak too, she will have so 
many words herself that her hus- 
band shall have never one.” 


The feminist-minded who sniff 
indignantly at Milton’s domestic 
and non-intellectual Eve will prob- 
ably sniff again at More’s similar 
lack of chivalry here. Yet they can- 
not help recalling that, unlike Mil- 
ton, More spoke many an ardent 
credo for women’s education (this 
in opposition to his times); and 
everyone knows the peerless dis- 
tinction of More’s daughters in cul- 
ture and learning. 

Following his story of the origi- 
nal sin More considers its meaning 
for himself and his own day. Even 
though fallen man still “hath the 
most excellent majesty of God, his 
creator and maker, evermore at- 
tendant Himself at his elbow to 
help him,” fallen man must yet 
work stoutly for his salvation. 
When his own children were grow- 
ing up, More had reminded them 
that with all their advantages they 
were being “carried up to heaven 
even by the chins”: and he had 
warned them that this could not al- 
ways be. “We may not look at our 
pleasures to go to heaven in feath- 
erbeds.” Now with the hard bed of 
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the scaffold before him, he declares 
again that the suffering Christ nev- 
er meant that “His servants should 
be slothful, and sit and pick their 
nails, and be carried up to heaven 
at their ease.” Though controversy 
was done and his only concern now 
to pray for the heretics, he still re- 
flects quietly on his fight for the 
doctrine of faith and works, and 
insists anew that heaven will not 
be won by the sole knowing of vir- 
tue but by its practice. “For as no 
man can come at Canterbury by the 
bare knowledge of the way thither, 
if he will sit still at home, so by 
knowing the way to heaven, we can 
never the more come there but if 
we will walk therein.” 

As for the devil and his share in 
man’s difficulties, More sees him as 
nearly personalized as a very Screw- 
tape. Relating Eve’s sad encoun- 
ter, More sighs that if only she had 
said to him “‘What is that for 
you?’ or ... ‘My husband shall an- 
swer you,’ all his wretched wooing 
had been at end, and he confounded 
and gone.” After his success with 
Adam and Eve the fiend, says More 
with his readiness to smile, “had a 
great game to behold them come 
forth so comely, appareled so rich- 
ly in their royal robes of fig leaves.” 
We too, he admonishes, may be 
sure that any “ungracious purpose” 
of ours betrays the enemy’s presence 
not only at our elbow but in our 
very heart. He can penetrate the 
fleshly body “and cast imagination 
in our mind.” Once awave of the 
evil thought we must “forthwith 
make a cross on our breast, and 
bless it out by and by, and cast it 
at his head again”! For see how 
roundly the devil cheats us. Let a 
man who has yielded to him “count 
well what is come in, and what he 
hath paid therefore . . . lay all his 
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pleasures and all his displeasures 
together, and I dare say he shall find 
in the end that he had been a great 
winner if he had never had any of 
them both. . . . For he [Satan] 
nothing giveth but trifles; nor never 
giveth half an inch of pleasure with- 
out an whole ell of pain.” Take the 
way he tricked Judas into selling 
his all for a pittance. “Now would 
we look,” says More with homely 
scorn, “that the fool [Judas] would 
have set up his ware, namely being 
such ware as it was, so precious in 
itself that all the money and plate 
in the whole world were too little 
to give for it. But now what did 
the fool? To show himself a sub- 
stantial merchant and not an huck- 
ster, he gently let them have it even 
at their own price.” 

More’s casual imagery evokes a 
screenful of sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish life. Something of Tudor mag- 
nificence touches his reflection that 
Adam and Eve’s attire of innocence 
was more glorious than cloth of 
gold. He contrasts the strict fasts 
of the Jews with the “negligent, 
slack, and remiss” practice of his 
own day; sets their solemn feasts 
and holy sabbaths against modern 
ones kept “in what manner fashion 
I cannot for sorrow and very shame 
rehearse.” He tells how Mary Mag- 
dalen with sweet spikenard antici- 
pated Christ’s burial, and adds, 
“For the manner then was in that 
country to anoint the dead corpse 
with sweet odors, as we dress the 
winding sheet here with sweet 
herbs and flowers.” Marveling that 
even a lackey can flaunt enormous 
pride of station, he exclaims, “What 
a bragging maketh a bearward with 
his silver buttoned baldric, for pride 
of another man’s bear!” This bear- 
ward is not simply the familiar 
keeper of our circus or public zoo. 





He belonged in the retinue of kings 
and noblemen, with whom the bar- 
barous sport of bear-baiting was all 
too popular. More’s friend Eras- 
mus writes from London that 
“many herds of bears are main- 
tained in this country for the pur- 
pose of baiting.” Henry VIII.’s 
bearward is mentioned in the house- 
hold book of his courtier North- 
umberland, for it seems he had to 
receive a money gift upon the 
King’s annual visit. The same ac- 
count book attests that the Earl pre- 
sented an extra twenty shillings to 
his own bearward “when he cometh 
to my Lord at Christmas with his 
Lordship’s beasts for making his 
Lordship pastime the said twelve 
days.” 

More’s personal interest in a 
more cultivated Tudor entertain- 
ment, the dramatic interlude, is 
well known. Here in the Passion 
treatise it serves him in explaining 
how the Holy Eucharist contains 
our Lord’s true presence but may 
at the same time be said to repre- 
sent His dying body as it hung upon 
the cross. Suppose, suggests More, 
that one of several princes to be 
portrayed in an interlude decided 
to play his own part. “Did he not 
there in his own person, under the 
form of a player, represent his own 
person in form of his own estate?” 
It was not uncommon. The inter- 
lude as More knew it was not pub- 
lic theater, but intimately produced 
in the banquet halls of nobility. 
The Chancellor himself is known to 
have stepped in more than once 
among the players for an extempo- 
raneous role. 

Occasionally one discovers in 
More a bit of the allegorizing that 
still colored most Tudor plays and 
pageants. Once in this treatise he 
reverts to such a scene: the cele- 
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brated dispute between the daugh- 
ters of God, Righteousness and 
Mercy, over the fate of fallen man, 
and their eventual accord in the 
promise of the Savior. “The sharp 
justice of God,” he writes, “and his 
tender mercy entered into council 
together. And by the deep wisdom 
of God was the mean found that 
man should so be restored as they 
should both twain be satisfied.” 
Similar scenes crowd to mind: from 
the fourteenth-century Salutation 
(played at “N. towne”), from Piers 
Plowman, from The Castle of Per- 
severance wherein white-mantled 
Mercy and red-robed Justice argue 
to a vivid climax. Of course any 
such specific association with More 
is without warrant. He was draw- 
ing, perhaps indeliberately, on the 
indigenous medieval tradition of 
sermon, tale, and devotion-book 
that was his inheritance. 

Engagingly, More converts the in- 
famous thirty pieces of silver into 
familiar currency, clarifying the 
text from his ready stock of schol- 
arship: 


“For thirty groats they said they 
will give, which amounteth not 
much above ten shillings of our 
English money... . As the text saith 
triginta argenteos . . . I suppose 
that argenteus was the same silver 
coin which the Romans at that 
time used stamped in silver, in 
which they expressed the image of 
the emperor’s visage, and the su- 
perscription of the emperor’s name, 
and was in Greek called dragma, 
being in weight about the eighth 
part of an ounce. For of such coins 
there are yet many remaining both 
of Augustus’ days, and Tiberius’, 
and of Nero too. So that if the 
coin were that (for greater silver 
coin I nowhere find that the em- 
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peror coined at that time) then was 
Judas’ reward the value of ten 
shillings of our English money, 
after the old usual groats used in 
the time of King Edward the third, 
and long before and long after.” 


By the same scale he computes 
the value of Magdalen’s spikenard 
to have been a hundred shillings— 
the 2quivalent of the three hundred 
denarii (or argenti) lamented by 
Judas as foolish waste. 

Washing His apostles’ feet at the 
Last Supper, our Lord bade them 
do so henceforth for one another. 
Not, cautions More, that this binds 
Christians to do so literally, as a 
special rite or sacrament. Yet Cath- 
olic princes were in More’s day still 
accustomed to carry out the cere- 
mony of washing the feet of the 
poor every Holy Thursday. Waiv- 
ing Henry’s outrage to himself More 
declares with habitual magnanim- 
ity, “And none I suppose nowhere 
more goodly than our sovereign 
lord the king’s grace here of this 
realm, both in humble manner 
washing and wiping and kissing 
also many poor folks’ feet after the 
number of the years of his age, 
and with right liberal and prince- 
ly alms therewith.” The King’s 
Maundy was indeed a practice of 
great antiquity with the sovereigns 
of England, and one which persists 
in modified form up to the present 
day. Red and white purses of 
money are still distributed in West- 
minster Abbey to as many poor 
men and women of London as there 
are years in the king’s age. But 
until the close of James II.’s reign 
in 1688 the king “made his maund” 
by the actual washing, with much 
pomp and religious ceremonial, 
after which the royal alms would 
be presented. 
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Approaching the subject of the 
Last Supper, More prays that the 
Gospel of the Passion will not be 
for his readers merely a pastime, 
but will sink into their hearts and 
so profit their souls. For himself 
this has been richly true. And in 
this last treatise he is on a few 
spiritual matters arrestingly self- 
revealing. 

Some of More’s conformist friends 
had observed subacidly that he used 
legal argument against his execu- 
tion, to the last defending his right 
to life. Here in the Passion treat- 
ise the answer is clear enough. 
More felt himself unworthy of the 
name of martyr and feared to pre- 
sume upon grace in rashly expos- 
ing himself. To exhaust the nat- 
ural means first, appeared to him a 
duty. Christ, he notes, did not go 
up to Jerusalem immediately. His 
withdrawing into Ephraim “was to 
give His disciples example, accord- 
ing to His own commandment to 
fly from persecution when they 
conveniently can, lest in temerari- 
ous and foolhardy offering them- 
self thereto, their bold pride might 
turn into cowardice and take a foul 
shameful fall.” Humbly, therefore, 
More sought only to be ready when 
death should be inevitable: “so that 
we may have nothing left undone, 
when we be suddenly sent for and 
must needs go.” Not until Christ 
had finished His last sermon to the 
people did He tell His disciples that 
in two days He should be delivered 
to be crucified. So may we, com- 
ments More, “by help of His grace 
say to ourself and our friends every 
day: I have done all my business 
that I am come into this world for. 
For I shall I wot never how soon 
but peradventure this day be deliv- 
ered by God unto the cross of pain- 
ful death.” 





To this man lately suffering the 
desertion of friends, the love of 
Christ for his apostles to the end 
was matter for long and grateful 
meditation. Here at least in Jesus 
Christ “was not an unconstant lov- 
er that doth as many do, love for a 
while, and then upon a light occa- 
sion leave off, and turn from a 
friend to an enemy.” And out of 
the fullness of fresh experience, 
More makes a telling digression: 


“But what a difference is there 
now, between this faithful love of 
His, and other kinds of false and 
fickle love used in this wretched 
world. The flatterer feigneth to 
love thee, for that he fareth well 
with thee. But now if adversity so 
minish thy substance that he find 
thy table unlaid, farewell, adieu, 
thy brother flatterer is gone, and 
getteth him to some other board: 
and yet shall turn sometime to 
thine enemy too, and wait thee with 
a shrewd word. 

“Who can in adversity be sure 
of many of his friends, when our 
Saviour Himself was, at His tak- 
ing, left alone and forsaken of His? 
When thou shalt go hence, who will 
go with thee? If thou were a king, 
will not all thy realm send thee 
forth alone and forget thee? . . . Let 
us every man therefore in time 
learn to love as we should, God 
above all things, and all other 
things for Him.” 


The mood ends in a climax of 
more intimate feeling still. Was it 
not of his family that he thought, 
of their importunings that he take 
the oath reasonably and save him- 
self, when he wrote, “And whatso- 
ever love we bear to any creature, 
whereby we love God the less, that 
love is a loathsome love and hinder- 
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eth us from heaven.” Surely it was 
on Margaret with her “daughterly 
love and dear charity” that he 
looked as he made a last renounce- 
ment: “Love no child of thine own 
so tenderly, but that thou couldst 
be content so to sacrifice it to God, 
as Abraham was ready with Isaac, 
if it so were that God would so 
command thee.” God command- 
ed: and it was to Margaret that 
he declared most poignantly his 
unshaken faith: “Mistrust Him, 
Megg, will I not, though I feel me 
faint.” 

St. Thomas More had not at this 
time much longer to live. Knowing 
it, he put into the Passion treatise 
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his own prayer for the dying. It 
is just one of the several brief 
prayers that gleam at intervals 
through the long work. But it is 
of them all the deepest cut in the 
exquisite awareness of its petitions. 
On its every phrase now lies the 
perfection of fulfillment: 


“Good Lord, give me the grace so 
to spend my life that when the day 
of my death shall come, though I 
feel pain in my body, I may feel 
comfort in soul; and with faithful 
hope of thy mercy, in due love to- 
ward thee, and charity toward the 
world, I may through thy grace part 
hence into thy glory.” 


THE KNOWING ONES 


By RAcHEL Harris CAMPBELL 


es sage of heart are secret, proud, most wary 
Not to betray themselves before their time. 
They hold their plan unpublished They are chary 
Of tongue. Their words are acts, sudden, sublime. 


Finding the road for them made smooth and pleasant, 
They turn to thread the forest and the hills. 

Old hoards they toss for largesse to the present, 
Knowing all futures wait upon their wills. 


Honoring themselves, they bid the crowd precede them, 
They open doors, but enter last of all. 

They need no praise, persuaded God will need them. 
They stand on heights, not fearing they will fall. 


It is they who, noteless, break from ranks to harry 
The panic running foe. They, undismayed 
Though single, storm a town by night; they carry 
Strange standards, dying at some vain barricade. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CO-OPERATION IS THE TEST 


a the wide publicity given 
the centennial of the Rochdale 
Pioneers two years ago, everyone 
knows the phenomenal growth of 
the co-op movement. The figures 
in the story remain astounding: 
the twenty-eight original members 
had increased to twelve thousand in 
fifty years, initial capital from $140 
to two million, the business volume 
from $3,000 to a billion and a half. 
Today in nearly every corner of the 
world there are co-op members— 
according to one estimate, as many 
as one hundred and twenty-five 
million families. 

Behind it all, of course, is the 
inescapable fact of widespread poor 
living conditions. Income in many 
places was so low it scarcely pro- 
vided the necessities and conse- 
quently held many families in eco- 
nomic slavery. Something had to 
be done. Something was done by 
working together and living to- 
gether. Wherever the people were 
extremely needy and almost spirit- 
less, the co-op took root. 

Yet certain classes of American 
society remain almost as needy as 





they have always been, either be- 
cause they have not made a strong 
effort to adopt the co-op, or because 
the co-op leaders have neglected to 
propagate the movement among 
them. While the Finn and other 
Scandinavian immigrants cherished 
the co-op spirit, they had not the 
tragic need for it that the Italian- 
Americans or the Irish or the Mexi- 
cans or the “poor white trash” or 
the Negroes of the South felt. Asa 
result of steady support by farmer 
associations, the American co-op 
crusade has remained eminently a 
rural institution, mainly settled in 
the midwestern States. 

There the average personal in- 
come in 1944 reached $1,192 In 
the South, however, the average in- 
come for the same year was $722— 
just over half the midwestern fig- 
ure. Now the Negro income in the 
South is notoriously low. By one 
social worker it has been estimated 
at half the income of the white 
worker. Before the war over half 


1 Figures from C.1.0. Economic Outlook, 
May, 1946, based on information from the 
Department of Commerce. 
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the Negro families not receiving re- 
lief help earned incomes below $500 
a year, and more than one out of 
ten such families made less than 
$250 a year. Relief help was wide- 
spread at the time, but likely never 
reached these figures. Evidently 
the Negro, both in the South and 
elsewhere as living costs mount 
along with income, is economically 
ready to receive the co-op—and has 
been, for a long time. 

Yet what chance to learn co- 
operation has been given the Negro 
in this country? Authorities like 
Monsignor Luigi Ligutti of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Mary Dooling of The Queen’s 
Work Co-operative Department, 
Mrs. Gladys Talbot Edwards of the 
National Farmers’ Union and oth- 
ers report that they are unacquaint- 
ed with co-ops of interracial mem- 
bership, either through statistics or 
through personal experience. Dili- 
gent search reveals attempts made 
at such organization by only two 
Catholic parishes, both in the New 
York area and reported in The In- 
terracial Review some years ago. 
Two Kansas university student 
groups—both non-Catholic—delib- 
erately embraced an active interra- 
cial program within the past few 
years. 

Despite this apparent color line, 
the Negro has shown in certain in- 
stances at least that he is capable 
of organizing and operating vari- 
ous types of co-ops. Recent and 
tangible proof comes from the De- 
partment of Labor report for 1944, 
which shows a total of 91 credit 
unions organized for Negroes under 
the Federal act governing such 
groups. Of these 81 per cent re- 


mained in active operation at the 
close of the year, as against 74 per 
cent of the entire group of Federal 
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credit unions. The same figures 
indicate that the Negro associations, 
though smaller than the average of 
all credit Federal unions and less 
well-financed, held their own very 
well and even excelled the showing 
of the entire group on bad loans 
that had to be written off. Manage- 
ment and loyalty of members are 
definitely not lacking among Negro 
credit unions in this country today. 

Particular proof produced under 
Catholic auspices is available. The 
Martin de Porres Credit Union con- 
nected with the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute, St. Mary’s City, Md., re- 
ported a total savings for last year 
of $3,200, with loans amounting to 
$8,600. The Ridge Purchasing and 
Marketing Co-operative, Inc., in 
southern Maryland has assets total- 
ing nearly $8,000. Other co-op 
fields opened up to a small group of 
Sodalists in Kingston, Jamaica, in 
1940 under the direction of Father 
J. P. Sullivan, S.J., when fifteen 
youngsters met weekly for thirteen 
months to study the co-op move- 
ment. Four years later the original 
group had grown to 130, the initial 
share capital from $1.75 to ap- 
proximately $6,000. The loans had 
reached $10,000 without a single 
bad loan. From this phase the 
young natives turned organizers 
and established additional credit 
unions, buying clubs and marketing 
co-ops among both Catholics and 
non-Catholics, white-collar workers 
and laborers, farmers, fishermen 
and longshoremen. So well had 
they studied and worked that the 
Jamaican government invited them 
to lecture on rural co-ops before its 
land settlement officers. Certainly 
the leaders in these enterprises 
showed vision and a talent for ad- 
ministration. 

Plainly then the Negro’s poor 
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economic condition and his ability 
as shown in these instances of suc- 
cessful co-ops indicate that he 
would become a valuable champion 
of co-ops, a steady contributor to 
the spread of the movement in this 
country, at least among the thirteen 
millions of his race. This comes 
home to us all the clearer when we 
read that Africa promises much in 
the eyes of the co-op pioneers there 
today. 

Over against the unexplained fact 
of exclusion in this country stands 
the basic co-op principle of open 
membership, regardless of race, 
creed or sex. Leaders and publi- 
cists have praised the elemental de- 
mocracy necessary to the function- 
ing of the co-op, as well as the fea- 
ture of growth in brotherhood liv- 
ing which the co-op is said to de- 
velop. Despite these potential char- 
acteristics, the experts admit that 
they know no group which practices 
this primary principle without limit. 
This is equivalent to saying that 
membership is not open. 

Certainly this is a serious condi- 
tion. Yet equally important for us 
Catholics is our failure to use the 
co-op movement in precisely this 
function of building up a wider re- 
ward for human rights and duties, 
particularly between colored and 
white. Some Catholic leaders have 
spared no pains to point out the 
advantages and importance of this 
movement to the Church. One of 
the most vigorous was the late Rev. 
J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., who enumer- 
ated many strong reasons in his 
book Co-operative Plenty in favor 
of a close relationship between co- 
op promotion and.the Church. Fa- 
ther Ross sums up his arguments 
thus: 


“Both from a broadly religious 
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and broadly educational standpoint, 
nothing which is not specifically re- 
ligious or educational can be looked 
for as of greater assistance than 
would be co-operatives. Solving 
certain economic problems involv- 
ing social justice, emphasizing the 
fact that men are more than eco- 
nomic animals, is in itself broadly 
religious and educational.” 


Father Leo R. Ward in a discus- 
sion of the spirit and the philoso- 
phy of co-operation makes it obvi- 
ous that religion is fostered by co- 
ops when he says: 


“Now Rochedale co-operation is 
not a mystery at all, but a plebeian 
technique by which neighbors, and 
to date mostly the common-type of 
neighbors, help each other. Men 
helping each other to build a liva- 
ble human community, the achiev- 
ing of brotherhood itself by broth- 
erhood—that is something of what 
a co-op properly is. It is brother- 
hood economics, says Kagawa. It 
is this, but it is far more. It is 
brotherhood planning and building, 
brotherhood finance and banking, 
brotherhood stores, brotherhood 
medicine, insurance and burial.” 


Justice and charity evidently 
flourish—or should flourish—un- 
der co-op principles. In a commu- 
nity which has need of justice and 
charity, or an extension of these 
virtues, the plan of attack should 
include a program like the co-op’s, 
which hopes to show practically 
that the Negro, the Indian, the 
Mexican and all nationals, no less 
than their fellow white citizens, are 
human beings possessed of an im- 
mortal destiny and fully entitled to 
be dealt with on a basis of justice 
and charity. The full co-op move- 
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ment promotes this program and 
Catholic spirit in an excellent way, 
and should therefore be adopted and 
vigorously pushed by groups inter- 
ested in not only interracial but 
also social justice. 

A Canadian instance illustrates 
the change worked in interracial 
relations by this means. Haida In- 
dians and white people who gather 
clams on the beaches of Queen 
Charlotte Islands on Canada’s west 
coast “have tackled the problem of 
race relations and solved it in the 
only way possible” by setting up to- 
gether in one co-op. Antagonism 
melted away, and the members on 
their own testimony found it “a 
proof of the soundness of co-opera- 
tive principles that the two fac- 
tions have since learned to work 
harmoniously together.” This group 
was putting the traditional open- 
membership concept into practice 
as late as 1945. 

The spiritual rebirth of other de- 
pressed thousands through the de- 
velopment of Canadian co-ops is 
proof sufficient of the value of this 
“brotherhood living.” Antigonish 
has perhaps been the prime exam- 
ple since maritime social conditions 
had reached a new low in 1927 
when Father Tompkins’ men in 
Canso got up courage to wire their 
bombshell to Ottawa: “What are 
you going to do about the poverty 
among the fishermen of Nova Sco- 
tia?” The efforts of the Extension 
Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University which ultimately re- 
sulted were a kind of concentrated 
attack on a superdragon in an arena 
where the world could watch. Since 
1930, when the intensive campaign 
began, business done by Nova Scotia 
co-ops increased rapidly until it 
reached $8,847,127 in 1943. 

Yet to consider only Nova Scotia’s 
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14,970 co-op members would dis- 
tort the Canadian picture. For to- 
day each province has its own local 
crusade, varying from 22 units in 
Prince Edward Island with a busi- 
ness of $3,051,465, to Saskatche- 
wan’s 513 consumer groups with 
210,691 members doing a total busi- 
ness of $100,423,432. Credit unions 
in Quebec, dating from the early 
years of this century, on June 30, 
1945, numbered 901 with 340,000 
members and assets of $123,500,000, 
virtually the bulk of the dominion 
credit union total. For the crop 
year ending July 31, 1943, Canada 
had in all 1,675 reporting co-op 
associations with 585,826 mem- 
bers and a volume of business of 
$352,785,598. 

Urban groups interested should 
not believe mistakenly that the co- 
op is peculiarly rural and not 
adaptable to their way of life. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler has shown how 
113 members of the Washington 
headquarters staff of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, from 
department head to charwomen and 
even relatives of employees, bene- 
fited appreciably by the organiza- 
tion of their own little co-operative 
bank. Consumer co-ops are per- 
fectly at home in the city, as experi- 
ence has shown in Sweden and 
elsewhere in Europe. 

While it is true that Catholics 
have not led the growth of the 
American co-op, this is all the more 
reason not to postpone a large scale 
support of the movement. Protes- 
tants as such also have contributed 
little, but they are planning to re- 
double their effort particularly in 
rural areas and in the South. Union 
programs call for increasing atten- 
tion to the introduction and spread 
of co-ops among workers. The wild 
objection that some Communists 
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and radicals and other objection- 
ables infiltrate a few co-ops does 
not deter Catholic leaders of vision, 
such as McDonald, Ross, Ward, 
Schmiedeler, Dooling and others 
from seeing the immense possibili- 
ties in Catholic co-operation. Many 
bishops, priests and sociologists are 
today turning to this neglected 
movement both at home and abroad. 
The Popes have recommended its 
philosophy. 

In this growing interest which 
must inevitably wake a generally 
dormant interest, why not an ex- 
tension of the principles of this 


brotherhood living to all men, who 
are all brothers in Christ Jesus? 
Co-ops are not meant for a select 
few and they should bar none. 
They take each man and woman as 
a person, a voting member, respon- 
sible and active, whether rich or 
no, Negro or no, educated or no. 
They emphasize dependence on one 
another and union of effort. Cer- 
tainly, nothing seems more de- 
signed toward building up the Body 
of Christ than for all men to learn 
to live co-operatively as the true 
brothers they are. 
Ray BERNARD, S.J. 


iw Franco is wicked, everybody that has achieved power by force, 
revolution, civil war, and the suppression of opposition is wicked. 
What has Franco done that Stalin and Tito have not done? I do not 
condone Franco, but how can Stalin and Tito be his judges? How 
can those whose hands are red with the blood of their own country- 
men be capable of sitting in judgment on anybody? . . . If there is to 
be a rule, let it apply universally. . . . It is not that Franco is virtuous 
but that our own moral attitudes are so twisted. We make one rule 
for our friends; another for our friends’ enemies. Why not simply 
say that Stalin wants Franco out of the way and that it is impossible 
to displease Stalin? That would be closer to the truth, but would it 
be nice? 
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—Gerorce E, Soxoisxy, in the Sun. 

















HE Age of Reason sometimes tires 
of being rational. Henry Adams 
was struck by the brilliance of the 
light which illumined cathedrals of 
the “Dark Ages,” and such cynics as 
Anatole France, Mark Twain and 
George Bernard Shaw respect the me- 
dieval simplicity of St. Joan. Maxwell 
Anderson has now adroitly tied her 
story up with contemporary thought 
by placing her in a play which is be- 
ing discussed during rehearsal. 
Anderson follows’ generally the 
same chronology as Shaw: Domremy, 
Chinon; Orléans: Reims; Rouen. Joan 
is first seen at home; on the road to 
Chinon; victorious and wounded at 
Orléans; beside the Dauphin before 
the Coronation; in the prison at 
Rouen. Between Reims and Rouen, 
the coming tragedy is foreshadowed 
when, during the shameful retreat the 
Dauphin forced her to make from 
Paris, she leaves her shining armor at 
the foot of the statue of Our Lady in 
St. Denis. (But Our Lady isn’t men- 
tioned in the play.) At the Trial, Mr. 
Anderson wisely uses some of Joan’s 
own words; but when Joan said, “Let 
me hear Mass and be in the gentle 
prison with women,” Mr. Anderson 
omits, “Let me hear Mass.” Like Shaw, 
he also omits Joan’s demand that “a 
report of all I have said and done be 
sent to our Sovereign Lord, the Pope 
in Rome to whom after God I appeal.” 
Yet this demand was so important that 
its refusal invalidated the Trial be- 
cause Canon Law gave Joan the same 
right that St. Paul was more justly 
granted by a Roman judge when he 
appealed to be taken before Caesar. 
Joan differed from her judges on a 
matter of fact not dogma about her 
Voices not being evil and in this, as 
Anderson’s Joan says, “Each soul 
chooses for itself.” Said the Judges 
at the Trial of Rehabilitation: “To 
deny a fact which we know to be cer- 
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tain beyond doubt. . . is to lie and is 
forbidden by divine law; it is to go 
against our conscience.” Joan was 
right. 

Her Voices are made audible to the 
audience and her Abjuration of them 
is also included. The Abjuration was 
really wrung temporarily from the 
Maid when she was taken out and 
confronted with the pyre a week be- 
fore her execution but Anderson in- 
vokes poetic license to stage it during 
the Trial when Joan was threatened 
with torture. What she actually said 
then was, “Truly if you tore me limb 
from limb till my soul is forced from 
my body, I will say no other thing 
than I have said. And, if I do, I will 
always declare that you dragged it 
from me by force.” Torture was then 
voted out by eleven to three. 

The theme of the modern play is the 
question of faith and compromise. The 
actress is insisting that the play be re- 
written because she is positive that if 
Joan had known that the Dauphin was 
a “crook” she would never have 
crowned him. The director argues 
that “the human race is a mass of 
corruption, tempered with high ideals 
and that even Joan must compromise 
with the world and work with evil 
men and allow evil to be done just as 
he must sign a lease with a “crook” to 
get a theater for the play. The actress 
agrees to compromise sufficiently to 
continue the rehearsal and just before 
the last scene, she admits she was 
wrong. Compromise is possible in un- 
essentials; Joan crowned the Dauphin 
as her Voices bid her but rather than 
deny her Voices, she went to the stake. 
“Kings are not for long,” said St. 
Michael to her, “good will come of his 
crowning.” Could it be that Mr. An- 
derson here offers a message to the 
world today—let us work with the im- 
perfect machinery the United Nations 
offers but keep our ideal intact? 
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Assuming that the director speaks 
for the playwright, Mr. Anderson be- 
lieves that “all great things in this 
world have been brought about by 
faith, all the leaders who count are 
dreamers and people who see visions. 
... Common sense is only the science 
of yesterday.” It can show man how 
to obey the traffic laws but it can’t 
show him where he is going. Yet 
though “everyone lives by faith, no 
one can prove it. Our destiny is to be 
in the dark and yet go forward.” “In 
all the articles of creed and belief not 
one is capable of proof.” This insist- 
ence on faith is splendid but faith in 
abstract ideas, such as democracy— 
without God—seems a wobbly base 
and faith in God with no basis on 
reason, seems wobblier. As a matter 
of fact, faith without reason is known 
theologically as the heresy of Fideism. 
Joan’s own faith in her Voices is ac- 
cepted but the director adds that the 
actress’s own voice should really be 
played back to her on a record be- 
cause her Voices obviously rise from 
her subconscious self. This seems to 
land the director back on the platform 
of common sense. Yet, in spite of this 
current commentary, Anderson’s story 
of Joan is straightforward and simple 
like herself and his Joan, all in all, 
seems closer to the canonized saint 
than Shaw’s. 

Although it is not a dress rehearsal 
of the play, some costumes have ar- 
rived, so we see Joan in her white 
armor and dressed as a boy, while a 
gray dress, cunningly designed by 
Valentina seems equally suitable for 
the actress and the shepherdess. The 
Dauphin, as well as the bishops, en- 
joy rich robes. The stage is bare ex- 
cept for some dull green flats against 
the back wall where a cross stands out 
on the dungeon window. This set is 
dragged out for the prison scene. The 
play easily oversteps the handicap of 
kitchen chairs and a cardboard box to 
represent Joan’s sick lamb and the 
men in business suits make the story 
nearer to the present. What one can- 
not imagine is the play without Ingrid 
Bergman who brings to it above all 
else a transcendent humility. She is 
tender and direct and devout, never 
more of a girl than in a boy’s dress 
and she learns to overcome her shy- 
ness by imitating her brothers. 
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Sam Wanamaker plays the director 
with authority, but sensitively and 
put full drama into the exciting speech 
about the miracle of the day when a 
play first comes to life in rehearsal. 
He is also the Inquisitor at the Trial. 
Romney Brent is the petulant, shifty 
Dauphin—even more obnoxious than 
with Shaw. All the rest are very good 
but the play belongs to Joan—and in 
this case to Bergman. 

Margo Jones has directed Joan of 
Lorraine; Lee Simonson designed the 
production under the aegis of the 
Playwrights’ Company at the Alvin. 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE. — Christopher 
is a boy who once had a home. It be- 
gan to fall apart when his father and 
mother decided to be divorced. They 
agreed about every settlement but 
Christopher so that is why he is 
brought down from boarding school 
to the Judge’s chambers where the play 
opens. The Judge has made a final 
plea to the Blakes not to leave the de- 
cision of Christopher’s guardianship 
to the boy but they are obstinate and, 
while Christopher is waiting in the 
chambers, we are shown what is go- 
ing on in his mind. 

(1. President Truman is hailing 
Christopher Blake as the outstanding 
American, inventor not only of the 
super-atomic bomb but of the plan for 
peace. He asks for Christopher’s par- 
ents. Christopher explains the reason 
that keeps them away and then shoots 
himself for shame. His Father and 
Mother arrive just in time for him to 
die in their arms.) 

While Mrs. Blake is with the Judge, 
Mr. Blake explains that it is he him- 
self who is to blame. He has had a 
friend called Ruth whom his Mother 
didn’t like and even though he doesn’t 
see Ruth any more his Mother can’t 
forgive him. “Didn’t you know it was 
wrong?” “Yes, I did,” said Mr. Blake. 

(2. Christopher is now the greatest 
living actor and he sends for Mrs. 
Blake to see Act III. of his new play 
in rehearsal. He has read about her 
divorce in the Times. Act. III. shows 
a boy whose parents have just remar- 
ried and who forget all about him at 
Christmas. He is turned out of his 
school and wanders up and down 
Park Avenue in the cold until he finds 
a church. “Oh, God, please help me.” 








“I’m going to forgive my husband,” 
cries Mrs. Blake—but it’s only a 
dream.) 

The Judge now sends for Mr. Blake, 
and Mrs. Blake explains to Christopher 
that she can’t forgive his Father be- 
cause she never really loved him. 

(3. This time Christopher Blake is 
the richest man in South America and 
flies back to the poorhouse in the 
U. S. A. where his Mother and Father 
have drifted. “Help us,” they plead, 
but Christopher shows them the fine 
new Mother and Father he has in the 
Southern hemisphere. “I never want 
to see you again,” shouts Christopher 
Blake. 

(4. Christopher is called into the 
courtroom where everybody, including 
his school friends are laughing at him. 
His Father and Mother come in from 
opposite sides, plead with him, and 
when he says he can’t decide, they 
both say, “Now we're through with 
you!”) 

In reality the court session is behind 
closed doors and the Judge is very 
wise and very kind, but we, knowing 
what has been going on in Christo- 
pher’s mind, are not surprised when 
he breaks into sobs. The Judge clears 
the room and leaves him with his Fa- 
ther and Mother. 

The outcome is no gilt card with a 
bluebird. Christopher has lost his 
home, but at last he and his parents 
understand one another, and Christo- 
pher grows up enough to see both 
sides: his Father, who wants so much 
to begin all over again; his Mother, 
who feels it won’t help any of them if 
she goes on living out a lie. 

“Sometimes people marry for the 
wrong reasons and divorce each other 
for the right ones,” says the Judge— 
but that doesn’t help the children. 
From a pragmatic standpoint, Mr. 
Moss Hart has really demonstrated 
the innate sacramental basis for mar- 
riage. His scenes of a child’s spir- 
itual torture sear themselves into 
memory. 

Martha Sleeper as Mrs. Blake, Rob- 
ert Harrison as the Judge and particu- 
larly Shepperd Strudwick as Blake 
offer sensitive and soundly emotional 
but properly restrained performances. 
I have yet to see a boy actor compara- 
ble to Richard Tyler. He and Christo- 
pher Blake are one. Mrs. Browning’s 
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“Cry of the Children” helped to end 
child labor in England. Mr. Hart has 
brought home to Americans the even 
more serious spiritual abuse of chil- 
dren permitted in a progressive cen- 
tury. Directed by Mr. Hart with sets 
designed by Harry Horner, at the 
Music Boz. 


No Exrir.—Once I dreamed I was in 
a small room with mustard wallpaper 
and brown furniture. It was labeled 
“Hell.” Jean-Paul Sartre seems to have 
dreamed the same dream of a loftier 
French room with red and green plush 
sofas and an auction-sale gilt chair, a 
mantel-piece with a bronze Cupidon; 
cheap lace curtains on a bricked-up 
window. Into this room, a seedy at- 
tendant ushers, at intervals, three 
guests—a man and two girls who 
pause in surprise. They had expected 
anything but this hideous common- 
place room for their eternal sojourn. 

Sartre has given the world a mod- 
ern morality play which must make 
even the skeptic quiver. Brimstone 
and devils are very much out of date; 
here is a Hell on the psychoanalytical 
pattern foreshadowed by Marlowe’s 


“Hell hath no limits, nor is circum- 
scribed 

In one self-place; for where we are 
is Hell.” 


An obscure teacher of philosophy 
for thirteen years, Sartre adapted the 
teaching of Kierkegaard, the Danish 
philosopher, into a “new way of life” 
and Existensionalism has become the 
very latest Parisian wrinkle. Relying 
neither on the abstractions of the past 
nor the future evoked by theology, 
Sartre calls on Man to develop a per- 
sonal responsibility and to review his 
actions in the searchlight of reason. 
“You can tell what a man really wants 
by his acts,” is one slogan. Sartre and 
his disciples played an active role in 
the Resistance Movement but now the 
mystery is how a professed atheist can 
picture a planned eternity? Hell has 
always been the corollary of Heaven 
and if Sartre believes in the punish- 
ment of sinners, can he logically deny 
the hope of salvation? 

The sinners are a horrifying trio; a 
degenerate, a Messalina and a collabo- 
rationist who betrayed both wife and 
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country. It seems a healthy sign that 
the girl pervert is the most satanic 
character. It is she who first grasps 
the fact that the three are put there to 
torment each other in an endless circle 
for all eternity. 

Annabella gives a commanding per- 
formance as the woman who is the 
incarnation of evil. Claude Dauphin 
is graphic as the coward and Ruth 
Ford is sufficiently loathesome as the 
American who killed her baby. No 
Exit has been played in Scandinavia, 
Germany, Belgium, London, and is 
still playing in Paris.—Now closed. 


THE FaTaL WEAKNESS.—In his latest 
comedy, George Kelly has evoked for 
his heroine the persuasive appeal that 
was once Charlie Chaplin’s—the small 
figure on the edge of the crowd. Mrs. 
Espenshade is the pretty woman who 
has never been more than a spectator 
of Romance. Even after twenty-eight 
years of “happy marriage” she has 
the habit of attending weddings as the 
uninvited guest just to be able to have 
a little cry by herself over the loveli- 
ness of life—in her vision. “If you 
persist long enough in marriage, it be- 
comes a habit”—Mrs. Espenshade has 
ceased to expect anything more, but it 
does come as a shock to discover that 
Mr. Espenshade has been off looking 
for Romance by himself. Acting as an 
amateur but efficient Pinkerton, her 
sister tracks down the rumor to a 
plump brunette who affects dark blue 
suits and white turbans. This provides 
the broader comedy; the rest lies in 
the reactions of Mr. Kelly’s characters. 
These are Mrs. Espenshade’s hard- 
boiled modern daughter who snubs all 
sentimentality in her husband and Mr. 
Espenshade himself, the self-satisfied 
golf-playing business man who, how- 
ever, offers Mrs. Espenshade the op- 
portunity for tender tears when he 
confesses that from the first she has 
always been too exquisite for him: 
“Even on our wedding day,” says he, 
“when I looked at you in the garden 
standing like a princess out of a fairy 
tale—” So now he has found his own 
kind of dream in a white turban. 

The ethics of Mr. Espenshade’s con- 
duct and the propriety of the divorce 
are discounted. The delicate irony of 
the final scene is foreshadowed in the 
lines quoted in the program: 
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“However bitter be the love she knows 
And buried deep the petaled hopes 

that fell, 
There is a tristful stirring in the snows 
At every ringing of a wedding bell.” 


We hasten to add that the play is bet- 
ter than the verse. 

Miss Claire plays—more or less—her 
own age, but of course, looks years 
younger. She has never been more 
gently staccato in her comedy, pret- 
tier nor more appealing and general- 
ly delightful. Margaret Douglass is the 
embodiment of dry humor as the sis- 
ter and Jennifer Howard, daughter of 
Clare Eames and Sidney Howard, 
makes a brilliant Broadway debut as 
the daughter who has a “monopoly on 
self-development.” Howard St. John 
is the middle-aged deceiver. This is 
a Theater Guild production at the 
Royale. 


Years AGco.—Just to hear Fredric 
March as Clinton Jones carry on his 
first conversation over that new- 
fangled contraption, a wall telephone, 
is enough to make the play worth 
while, which is meant as no disparage- 
ment to Ruth Gordon’s autobiographi- 
cal record of the crisis in her ado- 
lescence when she determined to go 
on the stage. It was at the age of six- 
teen that she set off for New York 
from Wollaston, Mass., with $2.40 in 
her purse, two weeks board paid in 
advance at the Three Arts Club and 
plenty of confidence. Mr. Jones had 
been a seafaring man and Ruth in- 
herited his clear sense of navigation. 
Once her course was set, she needed 
no pilot. The dramatic struggle is con- 
cerned with Mr. Jones’s attempt to turn 
his daughter into a Physical Culture 
teacher plus the Jones’s diurnal prob- 
lem of how to maintain a home and 
educate Ruth on Mr. Jones’s weekly 
salary of $37.50. To judge from their 
copiously furnished home and Ruth’s 
traveling costume, $37.50 went a long 
way at the beginning of the century. 

Florence Eldridge (Mrs. March) 
plays her own unselfish, happy self as 
Mrs. Jones who will sacrifice every- 
thing for her family but her cat. 
Patricia Kirkland, daughter of the 
playwright, was selected by Miss Ruth 
Gordon to portray her own inimitable 
self at tender years. In a heavy mus- 
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tache, Fredric March gives a study of 
Clinton Jones so perfect in detail, so 
convincing and delightful in extremes 
of simplicity and wisdom, kindliness 
and irascibility that it raises the whole 
production to a distinguished cate- 
gory. For those whose hearts still 
bear the scars left by Christopher 
Blake, there is no more wholesome 
remedy than the Jones family. It is 
directed by Ruth Gordon’s husband, 
Garson Kanin and produced by Max 
Gordon at the Mansfield. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.—It seems 
best described as dour. In it Ibsen 
outlines a duel between the spiritual 
and the material in a woman who 
loves and a man who wants power 
but Love, instead of having the re- 
demptive force of Solveig’s in Peer 
Gynt, seems as egocentric in its way 
as Power. Ella, the dying spinster, is 
as determined to control her nephew 
as Borkman to control industry. I 
have never been able to feel much 
sympathy for Ella, a limpet with mol- 
luscan devotion. Borkman could nev- 
er escape her. Even when he jilted 
Ella, for business reasons, to marry 
her twin sister, Ella became the un- 
conscious cause of his financial disas- 
ter. Ella supported her sister and 
nephew while John Gabriel was in 
prison and he has lived for eight 
years on her bounty. When he climbs 
the mountain like a true Ibsenian to 
die as he feels his power returning, 
Ella is right there beside him. Over 
his body, the sisters are reconciled 
but although Love is victorious, the 
victory remains “two shadows over a 
dead man.” 

The production is staged as a period 
piece but it might have more force 
if transferred to contemporary Amer- 
ica. The sleigh bells are the only Nor- 
wegian touch and the last century only 
becomes apparent in the arrogant 
temerity with which Mrs. Borkman 
addresses her cook, and possibly her 
shame over her husband’s conviction. 
John Gabriel took his eight years self- 
banishment rather hard. Our finan- 
ciers regard a trip “up the river” more 
lightly. 

Victor Jory’s Borkman is a heavy 
man without imagination demanding 
no sympathy. Miss Le Gallienne re- 


sumes her old role as Ella. Miss Web-- 
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ster is tremendously forceful as the 
relentless Mrs. Borkman but it is 
Ernest Truex who highlights his career 
as Borkman’s loyal little clerk who 
dreams of being a poet and who is 
run over by the sleigh which is taking 
his daughter away from him. It’s all 
cold weather in John Gabriel Borkman, 
Produced by the American Repertory 
at the International. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE ForREST.—De- 
spite the title, Miss Hellman’s Little 
Foxes are in the same vineyards but 
the time is 1880 and they are young 
but maturing rapidly in the evil radi- 
ated by Mr. Hubbard, Senior, the prime 
sinner in this melodramatic study of 
villainy. It remains now for the author 
to go back one more generation to 
show where the seed of evil was first 
planted or else in more optimistic 
vein to trace a better heritage in 
Regina’s child from her father and her 
pathetic grandmother. 

In 1880, Marcus Hubbard is at his 
prime, profitably exploiting the old 
aristocracy of Alabama and his own 
sons. Regina, later to be the Regina 
Giddens of Little Foxes, is the only 
child whom Marcus tolerates and even 
this affection has nasty implications. 
Regina, at any rate, stands up to him 
but the sons work on the lowest of 
wages under the lash of old Hubbard’s 
cynicism. Matters come to a head 
when Miss Birdie Bagtry begs for a 
loan on the family plantation to save 
the cotton crop and Benjamin Hub- 
bard tries to cheat his father in the 
transaction. Faced with ruin, Benja- 
min discovers that his half daft moth- 
er has evidence of one of his father’s 
Civil War crimes which, if ever 
brought to light, would precipitate a 
lynching. Benjamin now holds the 
whip and assumes the command of the 
family and Regina quietly moves her 
chair from her father’s side to sit by 
her brother. The stage is set for the 
events in The Little Foxes which will 
take place in 1900. 

Percy Waram has never been seen 
to better advantage than as Marcus 
Hubbard whose caustic wit lends a 
certain distinction to his iniquity and 
saves him from hypocrisy. Benjamin 
is played by Leo Genn who is the Con- 
stable of France in Henry V. Miss 
Hellman, so soon as she saw Henry 
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made a long distance call to London 
to engage Mr. Genn for the elder Hub- 
bard brother. At first he demurred 
over the Southern accent. He was 
right because he does fall back on 
Welsh, just as Mr. Waram does on 
Cockney, when excited, but that is a 
detail easily remedied in the general 
excellence of a fine performance. Mil- 
dred Dunnock is peculiarly haunting 
as poor Mrs. Hubbard who wants to 
have a Negro Sunday School and Mar- 
garet Phillips, out of George Apley, is 
the Birdie of the oldtime South, so 
easily to be snared by Benjamin. Pa- 
tricia Neal, only twenty, gives a spir- 
ited picture of Regina. The younger 
brother’s rather ribald love affair of- 
fers comedy relief, so does a ghastly 
evening party in the Hubbard man- 
sion, designed with full feeling for the 
drama by Jo Mielziner. Is it by chance 
or purpose that the Hubbards’ names 
are Oscar, Benjamin and Marcus?—At 
the Fulton. 


Park AveNvE.—Long Island, how- 
ever, is the scene of this musical in 
which such experienced entertain- 
ers as Kaufman, Ira Gershwin and 
Schwartz have collaborated. But their 
united efforts have failed to raise the 


dialogue, lyrics or music above the 
average. It may be that they found 
little inspiration in the book by Nun- 
nally Johnson, a satire on divorce but 
a satire with very little sting. The 
adults in Park Avenue are all morons 
whose destiny is to change their clothes 
and their partners and who obliging- 
ly cancel their latest reservations to 
Reno to oblige the old-fashioned young 
man from the South who wants to 
marry Somebody’s daughter and feels 
there is a limit to stepfathers-in-law. 
Leonora Corbett appears in a mer- 
curial series of creations by Main- 
bocher who provides two dresses for 
the same dinner party. She is beauti- 
fully but seriously vapid and is evi- 
dently not at her merriest in musical 
comedy. The sprightliest song is sung 
by Mary Wickes, Ruth Matteson and 
Marthe Errole who are wives of Miss 
Corbett’s former husbands—all of 
whom the lawyer has listed on a large 
blue chart. That is all but the most 
recent, Arthur Margetson, whose name 
is found on the Annex. Donald Oen- 
slager designed the décor; Tamaris 
arranged the dances and Max Gordon 
produced this musical which might 
have been explosive but is glycerine 
without the niter—At the Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 
Lire WitH FatHer.—A. H. Van Bu- 
ren is now Mr. Day at the Bijou. 
May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Still at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—A com- 
edy that laughs at moral standards.— 
At the Morosco. 


December 


Harvey.—Delightful musical version 
of Liliom.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


December 


Tue Rep Mitu.—Cheerful revival of 
Victor Herbert by Dorothy Stone.—At 
the Forty-sizth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Lindsay and 
Crouse’s great Republican comedy.— 
At the Hudson. 


February 
SHow Boat.—Gala revival of the 
Jerome Kern classic.—At the Ziegfeld. 
March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Very smart farce 
of a racketeer foiled by the girl he has 
educated.—At the Lyceum. 


O Mistress MinE.—The incompar- 
able Lunts in a British comedy with 
dubious standards.—At the Empire. 

April 


THREE TO MAKE READY.—Ray Bolger 
with Brenda Forbes, carry a revue 
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which is very funny when they are 
there but with lapses from good taste. 
—At the Adelphi. 


June 


Catt Me Mister.—Composed and 
played by ex-service men and girls, 
here is a revue which is gay, fresh and 
decent.—At the National. 


July 


Annie Get Your Gun.—Buffalo Bill’s 
famous crack shot, Annie Oakley, pro- 
vides Ethel Merman with her funniest 
role. Lyrics by Irving Berlin.—At the 
Imperial. 


November 


CyYRANO DE BERGERAC.—Spirited re- 
vival of Rostand’s romantic drama 
with José Ferrer giving a very fine 
performance.—At the Barrymore. 


THe IceEMAN CoMETH. — Eugene 
O’Neill’s long drama of ten derelicts in 
a bar room who prove the necessity 
for faith in every human heart. It 
now begins at 7:30 p.m. with no din- 
ner intermission.—At the Martin Beck. 


December 


AMERICAN REPERTORY 'THEATER.— 
Henry VIII.—Pictorially a triumph. 
Splendid pageantry is a great help to 
the Shakespeare and Fletcher drama 
of Katharine of Aragon and Cardinal 
Wolsey, both the victims of Henry 
who is strikingly played by Victor 
Jory. Miss Le Gallienne and Walter 
Hampden are effective as the Queen 
and the Cardinal. Directed by Mar- 
garet Webster. What Every Woman 
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Knows.—Made memorable by Richard 
Waring’s performance as John Shand. 
Barrie’s comedy still proves its humor 
and appeal. We recommend it.—At 
the International. 


Lapy WINDERMERE’s FAN.—Brilliant 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s drama of Lon- 
don society in a setting designed by 
Cecil Beaton. Cornelia Otis Skinner as 
Mrs. Erlynne is not so perfectly cast as 
Penelope Ward as Lady Windermere. 
The wit is everywhere.—At the Cort. 


Happy Brirrupay.—Helen Hayes, 
completely befuddling the lesson of 
The Lost Weekend finds both herself 
and a husband, after a few Pink 
Ladys change her from a prim librar- 
ian to the toast of the Newark Cock- 
tail Bar. The evening belongs to Miss 
Hayes.—At the Broadhurst. 


PRESENT LAUGHTER.—Rickety com- 
edy by Noel Coward supported by the 
ability of Clifton Webb.—At the Ply- 
mouth, 


MADE IN HEAVEN.—Marital pitfalls in 
the suburbs offer opportunity to Don- 
ald Cook to repair them with his wife 
before an amused and sympathetic 
audience. The humor is more popu- 
lar than witty.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE "WESTERN 
Worip.—Burgess Meredith has ven- 
tured to play Christy with a mostly 
Irish company some of them imported 
directly from Dublin. His perform- 
ance will undoubtedly ripen, now best 
in the less truculent scenes. Eithne 
Dunne of the Gate Theater is the best 
Pegeen ever seen here.—At the Booth. 
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JosEPH, Mary’s spouse, also was in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost. Joseph, a 
simple man, a carpenter who knew 
and loved his God, was endowed with 
that supernatural faith which enabled 
him to understand what had been re- 
vealed to him concerning Mary and the 
Child she bore. He was first human 
in doubt yet steadfast in the trust God 
had reposed in him. To him had been 
confided the persons of the Mother of 
God and Jesus. Joseph was first 
Mary’s protector against a world not 
ready for the mystery, the founder of 
her home and her provider; and later, 
the head of the Holy Family to whom 
obedience was given and which he 
accepted with all the more humility as 
it was the will of God. 

Significantly there is no recorded 
word of Joseph—he is seen only 
through what he did and what was 
imparted to him, through his complete 


obedience to the divine will. Mary’s 
solicitous companion on the long, hard 
journey from Nazareth to the City of 
David—a journey forced on them by 
the Roman law of the census—he met 
with her the rebuffs at the doors of 
Bethlehem, discovered the half stable, 


half cave for their shelter. That the 
Catholic Church has designated him 
the patron of the Universal Church is 
eminently in keeping with the tender- 
ness and vigilance with which he 
guarded the Mother and Child ap- 
pointed to his care. 

With Mary, Joseph was the first to 
greet the Messiah, the Infant laid in 
an improvised crib, of Whom God had 
said: “Before the day-star I begot 
thee.” Nothing that Joseph did then 
or later indicates that he, like the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, was startled 
and filled with consternation that the 
Savior should be born in poverty and 
obscurity, that His first visitors should 
be the uncouth shepherds of the 
neighboring hill pasturelands. He 
knew, or learned, the overwhelming 
significance of the events in which he 
so intimately participated. Like Mary, 


he pondered in his heart the words 
God spoke to him. For the Incarna- 
tion has for man a wide and varied 
significance, shown forth by God Him- 
self in His revelations to the prophets 
of the Old Testament and demonstra- 
ted anew in the life and deeds and 
words of Christ. 

The history of Christian civilization 
is punctuated by the cries of joy and 
exultation from a people redeemed by 
God Who deigned to partake of their 
manhood that they might partake of 
His Godhead. The chorus of praise 
begun above the roofs and hills of 
Bethlehem by the angels who an- 
nounced the birth of the Desired of all 
nations, who announced joy on earth 
and “peace to men of good will.” It is 
ever continued by men in adoration of 
God to Whom is all thanksgiving for 
His incomparable gift to the world. 

Saints and sinners, priests and 
poets, the exalted and the lowly have 
spoken or sung or written of the in- 
exhaustible story of Bethlehem—al- 
mightiness taking on weakness, divin- 
ity stooping to humanity and in turn 
lifting humanity up to divinity; the 
hope of the world, enthroned at His 
birth in the hay of farm animals, rais- 
ing men to Himself. Artists have la- 
bored to catch some new aspect of this 
fathomless truth, and those who love 
God never tire of glorying in His good- 
ness and mercy on that first Christ- 
mas, which ever renews itself in the 
minds and hearts of His children. 

For in the history of the human 
race, the Incarnation, seen at the na- 
tivity of Jesus Christ, stands at the 
focal point. Backward in time it goes 
to the Garden of Eden, to the creation 
of the Angels and then into the won- 
ders of Infinity; forward it goes 
through the years of Christ’s visible 
life on earth, is lifted on high by the 
Cross on Calvary and then, woven into 
all the days of the earth’s race, again 
into the mysteries of the eternity, the 
wisdom, the mercy, and the love of the 
Triune God. 


—From Whereon to wy By Joun Bav- 
nint (New York: Harper & Bros.). 








A PLUMBER IS A PERSON 


“Look at Mr. Chatterjee. Why, when 
Mr. Chatterjee came here first, I was 
a little doubtful about having him. It 
wasn’t personal at all, but I had heard 
a lot about the Indian Problem when 
I was a girl. My uncle was a major in 
the Indian Army, and he used to say, 
‘East is East and West is West.’ He 
thought that explained why he always 
threw his boots at his Indian batman 
whenever he lost money at the races. 
I must say I thought it was a rather 
queer argument, but it must have had 
some effect, for I was inclined to think 
Mr. Chatterjee must be a Problem, all 
by himself. 

“Well, he isn’t. He’s just Mr. Chat- 
terjee. He is a human being, not ex- 
actly like any other human being. We 
get on very well, but we wouldn’t if 
he thought of me as a White Woman 
and I thought of him as the Indian 
Problem. I dare say there is an In- 
dian Problem, but it doesn’t really 
matter. After all, there is a physical 
resemblance between all Japanese, but 
the important thing about them is not 
the resemblance, but the differences. I 
mean, you can deal with the Japanese 
if you remember they’re different, but 
not if you insist they’re all the same. 

“When you talk about the proletariat 
or the capitalists or the intelligentsia, 
you aren’t talking about people. You 
are only talking about certain resem- 
blances among people, who are quite 
different in other ways. Mr. Baldero 
is a business man, and I suppose you 
might call him a capitalist, but he re- 
minds me much more of a plumber 
who used to do repairs here than he 
does of any other capitalist I’ve met. 
. He looks very like him and he has the 
same manner and the same way of 
speaking. According to class, they are 
as far apart as a Red Indian and an 
Eskimo, but when I think of them to- 
gether, I can’t help wondering if 
they’re distantly related. A proletar- 
ian is just a name, but a plumber is a 
person. 

“If we always remembered that, we 
would realise that the important thing 
is to get people to behave well as per- 
sons. If Lucy were a nice person she 
wouldn’t have been got at by her 
friends who probably told her that she 
belonged to a downtrodden class, and 
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needn’t be ashamed of leaving the em- 
ploying class in the lurch. It wasn’t 
the employing class she was leaving 
in the lurch. It was me. I hadn’t 
trodden her down, and I don’t see why 
I should be badly treated just because 
other employers had badly treated 
other maids. 

“Sometimes people are divided ac- 
cording to their income, and some- 
times according to their occupation, 
and sometimes according to their race. 
You can cut humanity into sections any 
way you like, just the same as a cake. 
But mankind isn’t a cake, and these 
sections don’t tell you anything worth 
while. Whenever you get people 
mixed up thoroughly together, you find 
that these divisions don’t matter a lot. 
That’s true even in Parliament when 
they’re paid to keep in sections; but 
men find there are people on the other 
side much more like themselves than 
the people on their own side.” 


—From The Democrat at the Supper Table. 
By Cotrn Brogan (London: Hollis & Carter, 
Ltd.). 


_— 
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THE CHRISTIAN HoLps THE KEY 


THERE is some justification for the 
opinion that the world is already be- 
ginning to march to the front lines of 
a Third World War. It is possible 
that the crisis will mount to its cli- 
max. But it is also possible that this 
Third World War will take place in 
the form of a world revolution, an in- 
visible, creeping war within the na- 
tions, along the internal front line 
that all nations of the world have set 
up and whose trenches they are daily 
digging deeper. It is even possible 
that a lack of dominating forces will 
cause the crisis to halt at the point 
where isolated power blocs have 
formed. Possibly the revolutionary 
impulses will congeal into an icy gla- 
cier and the universal dread that the 
enemy will also be able to apply cos- 
mic forces of destruction, to retaliate 
in equal measure for all destruction 
that is meted out to him, will result 
in a preservation of outward peace. It 
is also possible that the great crisis, 
big with destructive as well as cre- 
ative forces, will prolong itself in- 
definitely in a minor key and that 
western civilization instead of evolv- 
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ing into a world civilization will 
wither and fall apart, and the seeds of 
regeneration will die without ever 
having germinated. 

It is not being a pessimist to believe 
that the prospects are poor for a great 
creative revolution which will over- 
come the crisis. With the exception 
perhaps of Russia, the policies of all 
great nations during the past twelve 
to twenty years have been suicidal be- 
yond belief. Never in world history 
have the governments of great states 
and nations evinced to such a degree 
such lack of insight, vision and healthy 
instinct for their own best interests. 
It is hard to imagine how, in the face 
of a peace that violates the most 
elementary conditions of a world 
order capable of surviving, any other 
outcome is possible except total un- 
freedom or a slow death of our civili- 
zation. Surely delirium guided the pol- 
icy that led to the war and the policy 
that, during the war, prepared the 
present peace. Like an _ infectious 
disease, the mistake made at the be- 
ginning has crept from peace to war, 
from war to peace, and from this latest 
peace will continue on to a new war 
without any break in the chain of 
error. 

The modern conception of a special 
“political” warfare as distinguished 
from the military side of war, and of 
a special “peace policy,” obscures the 
elementary and ancient fact that the 
politics of states are not interrupted 
by war; that war, in the classical 
phrase of Clausewitz, is “the continu- 
ation of politics by other methods.” 
War is a method of politics. But poli- 
tics is not a method of war. If it be- 
comes that, if it lowers itself to be 
that, it abolishes itself. If politics be- 
comes the scullion cleaning up after 
military victory, if military action is 
not conceived with relation to the 
coming peace, if the only policy is 
complete victory, the forcing of un- 
conditional surrender-—then politics 
has become blind and will lead to a 
peace which is nothing but the con- 
tinuation of war by other methods. 
The future peace is laid down by the 
policies practiced during the war. The 
manner in which the Western Powers 
became dependent upon Russia during 
the war determined in advance the 
fundamental situation of the peace. 


The precondition for anything better 
and more promising is that the West- 
ern Powers escape from this state of 
dependency. ... 

The Christian holds the key to the 
understanding of the grand though 
tragic events of our time. What we are 
experiencing in this great crisis is 
more than the changes of political and 
social orders. On a higher plane it is 
a spiritual advent being ushered in 
once again as it was by the great peace 
of Caesar Augustus which ended the 
classic delirium. Whatever course 
outer developments may take, one 
thing is already coming to fulfilment: 
the universitas of humanity. But it is 
not a concept of the intellect or a socio- 
logical category. It lives because God 
lives. And only through God do men 
and humanity live. 


—From Time of Delirium. By Hermann 
RAUSCHNING (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc.). 


-— 
— 





THE GOAL IN SIGHT 


SoutH of Venezuela’s plains are 
found the vast Guiana Highlands and 
the almost unexplored rain forest that 
ties Venezuela into the Amazon Basin. 
This is classic mission country. In the 
early 1930’s a band of Salesians was 
assigned to the great tongue of terri- 
tory which pushes into Brazil. As yet 
too little time has passed for any re- 
port of notable accomplishments of 
this mission, known as the Prefecture 
of the Upper Orinoco. 

The Capuchins, with 50,000 souls in 
their care, have achieved outstanding 
success in the great eastern area of 
Venezuela extending from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to the Brazilian border, 
running the length of the entire west- 
ern border of British Guiana. Like the 
Gran Chaco, the Gran Sabana of Ven- 
ezuela, embraced within this mission, 
has its prophets who speak of millions 
of inhabitants who some day will live 
here when the hurdle of isolation has 
been jumped. Venezuela is grateful to 
the Padres because they are preparing 
the way for the new era. The mission- 
er has pacified the Indian and thus 
has minimized the danger of harm be- 
falling the non-Indian intruders. When 
the Capuchins came they found rude, 
illiterate creatures, nomads who ate 
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nothing but fish, who were indolent, 
debilitated from many infirmities, and 
who possessed crude notions about re- 
ligion. 

The missioners have already ush- 
ered in a new day for these people. 
Polygamy has been reduced, 10 per 
cent can read and write, the tribes as 
a whole know the use of clothes, 
money, and other factors of organized 
social living. Three families have 
copied their Venezuelan confreres to 
the point of owning outboard motors 
for their boats. A substantial propor- 
tion have become Christians. 

In Caracas I sat in the quiet cloister 
of the Capuchins talking with a fine 
old white-bearded veteran from the 
Caroni. “When we began,” he ex- 
plained, “we were among savage In- 
dians. Today we possess a people 
who still need guidance but who are 
practically civilized. We have twenty 
seminarians and in a very short time 
hope to ordain our first local priest. 
We are happy to see our people more 
and more able to take care of them- 
selves economically. This is our great 
goal, to secure for the Indian complete 
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social independence and to assure him 
a strong religious life.” 

Far up at the other end of Venezuela 
the Capuchins are also laboring among 
the Motilones, attempting to match the 
good work of their fellow missioners 
on the Colombian side of the border. 
This area is called the Vicariate of 
Machiques and is headed by a priest 
who earned his spurs by years of apos- 
tolate along the Rio Caroni. 

It is curious to reflect how men’s 
sense of values differ. 

“You’ve picked out a strange way 
to waste your life,” an oil worker re- 
marked to one of these new priests 
among the Motilones. 

“Possibly,” replied the priest, “but 
of course it depends on what you are 
looking for. Recently a Motilone stole 
the pay sack of one of the oil com- 
panies, threw away the thousands of 
dollars in the sack, and made off with 
what to him was precious, the canvas 
bag. My ideas of what is precious are 
different both from yours and from 
the Motilone’s.” 

—From Call for Forty Thousand. By Joun 


J. Consiprinz, M.M. (New York: Longsmans 
Green & Co.). 


OPLE are a queer lot. Watch them in a city crowd, and you will say 
it is human nature that makes them act so. But watch them as indi- 


viduals in the country and you well know that John Smith and Billy Jones 
act just as Billy Jones and John Smith make them act, without response 


to any orthodox human orbit whatsoever. People in the mass are not a 
mass of individuals. Something extraneous, a sixth unhappy sense, has 
been added. You have arrived at quite a different product. Some 
Gresham’s law seems to be at work, the bad driving out the good. Appar- 
ently it works progressively. A group loses something of the individuality 
of its components. In a crowd it rapidly diminishes. In a mob it is lost. 
The country recruit does not refresh the city. He is lost in it. So it was 
in Rome. So it is in New York and Chicago. 


From The Happy Profession. By Ettzry Sepcwicx (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book). 





Foreign Periodicals 


CHRISTIANS vs. ATHEISTS 


THE great quarrel on the continent, 
the great division in every country, is 
not economic but theological; it is be- 
tween Christians and atheists; Chris- 
tians consciously and resolutely de- 
fending their beliefs and seeking to 
maintain a society in which those be- 
liefs can be transmitted to the next 
generation, and atheists seeking to 
hustle the Christian revelation into an 
attic for unwanted junk, and to bring 
up the next generation as dogmatic un- 
believers. We wish profoundly that 
it were not so. We wish it could still 
be said, as it could be said in the six- 
teenth century, that however fierce the 
quarrel it was a quarrel about the 
proper way in which men should live 
and behave for the achievement of a 
destiny which all the protagonists ac- 
cepted as a spiritual one transcending 
man’s earthly life. But it is not so, 
and those Christians in Italy or France 
or Germany or Belgium who have tried 
the experiment of seeking to work 
with the Socialists, and even with the 
Communists, by accepting almost all 
their programme of nationalization and 
State control, find themselves at the 
end regarded with just as much hos- 
tility as if they had never begun. “Go 
back to your catechisms” has been the 
shout greeting speakers of the MRP in 
the French elections—from interrup- 
ters speaking more wisely than they 
know, for it is the root of Europe’s ills 
that men have forgotten or repudiated 
those answers at the beginning of the 
catechism which define what is the 
purpose of human life. 

Little by little inside two years par- 
ties very far to the Left but also Cath- 
olic have come to be generally classi- 
fied and spoken of as “the Right” or as 
“reaction.” ... 

The Catholic Left is not considered 
as authentic Left, because it is Chris- 
tian. The editor of the New Statesman 
calls for a declaration that Great Brit- 
ain will never be part of an anti-Bol- 
shevik coalition. But as he never calls 


for any parallel declaration that Great 
Britain will never join an anti-Chris- 
tian coalition, we doubt if we do him 
any injustice in thinking that if he 
had to choose he would prefer Europe 
Bolshevik to Europe Catholic. ... 

In Europe and the Faith, in 1920, 
Hilaire Belloc wrote, in a book as 
prophetic in its way as The Servile 
State: “Europe will return to the faith, 
or it will perish.” And it is this per- 
dition which we can watch being 
slowly consummated, with the knowl- 
edge that if it is consummated this 
island which is, for good and ill, part 
of Europe, is lost as well. The first 
generation of Englishmen who do not 
know the Old Testament, with its con- 
stant illustration of the theme that 
apostasy is followed by material ruin 
and servitude, is witnessing in a mod- 
ern setting the repetition of that equa- 
tion. It is the immediate test where 
a man’s treasure lies, what he really 
considers important, whether his first 
question about a foreign people, their 
government and constitution, is how 
much organized equality there is or 
professes to be, or whether he asks 
what they believe. The modern pro- 
gressive Englishman, who will im- 
mediately think this a most intelligent 
question in the South Sea Islands, for 
anthropologists doing field work, con- 
siders it of not the faintest relevance 
for the highly civilized peoples of Eu- 
rope. 

_s The Tablet (London), Nov. 23, 1946. 


-— 
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UNSTABLE GOVERNMENTS 


In Germany the outlook is black, be- 
cause in that country all the dice seem 
weighted against a permanent solution. 
Across the country runs the dividing 
line that separates fluidity from tyran- 
ny and thus government in Germany 
looks as though it can repose on noth- 
ing more durable or organic than the 
opportunist compromises grudgingly 
agreed to by its two hostile masters. 
To the inevitable artificiality of a 
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brand-new planned Constitution there 
are therefore added, intense conflict 
between the two agents of its creation, 
the necessity of keeping it under out- 
side control, and an almost complete 
neglect of such important considera- 
tions as the character, traditions, and 
political tendencies of the inhabitants. 
But the settlement of a Hitlerized Ger- 
many was found to be an operation of 
extreme difficulty. Eventual success 
could depend only upon the stability 
of other European governments, and 
governmental stability is far from be- 
ing a mark of Europe today. 

All Eastern and Central Europe are 
temporarily submerged by tyranny 
emanating from a single centre. Greece 
and Italy, the only exceptions, are 
themselves in the turmoil of new Con- 
stitutions. In the West the position is 
little better, and there is grave danger 
that the situation may still further de- 
teriorate. 

Let us take as examples two great 
nations, France and Spain, the one in 
process of constitution-building, the 
other almost universally attacked for 
the government it has possessed for 
over seven years. 

The position of France is certainly 
critical. Frenchmen today are over- 
whelmingly republican, and conse- 
quently a fourth republic has been de- 
vised to replace and improve upon the 
Third Republic, which is widely 
blamed for the French defeat in 
1940. As the newly-made Constitution 
stands, all powers of the State—legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—reside 
in the popular Assembly and this As- 
sembly is at present, and seems likely 
to be for an indefinite future, split into 
three major parties of about equal 
strength, all opposed to each other on 
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fundamental issues and one of which 
stands for outright dictatorship com- 
pletely subservient to a foreign Power, 
General de Gaulle . . . advocates altera- 
tions in the Constitution to bring about 
the reparation and balance of powers 
and the existence of an arbiter above 
parties who would really represent the 
nation. Only so, he argues, can France 
fulfil the great role that it is impera- 
tive she should play in international 
affairs. .... 

When the Spanish Second Republic 
made its sudden appearance in 1931, 
some of the most prominent intellectu- 
als in Spain had through years of 
meticulous care worked out all the de- 
tails of the republic they desired, and 
moderation was the keynote of their 
efforts; yet within a month churches 
and convents were being burnt down 
and monarchist newspaper offices de- 
stroyed. It was not the Constitution 
of the Second Spanish Republic that 
caused the years between 1931 and 
1936 to be an orgy of violence and cor- 
ruption leading finally to civil war, it 
was lack of perception by its design- 
ers of the forces from outside as well 
as inside the country that threatened 
its existence. 

Are the Powers that are attacking 
with such violence the present regime 
in Spain taking the same forces into 
account? Are they not, like the Span- 
ish intellectuals of 1931, concentrating 
their attention on the form rather than 
the reality of government? ... 

Is there not a tendency today to lay 
too much stress upon Governments 
that conform to a pattern, and too 
little upon government that is in con- 
formity with the needs of nations? 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Nov. 
7, 1946. 























Recent Events 


Mr. TAYLOR RETURNS TO THE VATICAN 


Late in November President Tru- 
man announced, through a statement 
issued at the White House, that Myron 
C. Taylor had started by plane for 
Rome on a mission which “will be of 
short duration—not exceeding thirty 
days—to resume discussion of matters 
of importance with His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. and others in authority.” The 
statement said that Mr. Taylor would 
resume his efforts to reorganize the 
Italian Red Cross and would continue 
his chairmanship of American Relief 
for Italy. The President expressed the 
hope that something in Italy, similar 
to Boys Town here, would result from 
Mr. Taylor’s efforts. He repeated what 
he had said before, that Mr. Taylor’s 
purpose “as on previous missions, will 
be to obtain for my guidance the coun- 
sel and co-operation of all men and 
women of good will, whether in re- 
ligion, government, or in the pursuits 
of everyday life. As in the past,” con- 
tinued the President, “he and I will, 
in our labors for peace, continue to 
welcome the advice of leaders in re- 
ligion of all convictions and loyalties, 
hot only in this country but through 
out the world.” 
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PAPAL BLESSING FOR AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has sent 
what has been called a “very special 
Apostolic Benediction” to all the 
bishops, priests and faithful in the 
United States. The Apostolic Blessing 
was conveyed in a cablegram which 
was signed by the Holy Father per- 
sonally and addressed to His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. The Pope’s 
message acknowledged a cablegram of 
official homage sent to him from the 
annual general meeting of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United 
States, held at the Catholic University 


in Washington, D. C., at a session over 
which Cardinal Dougherty presided. 
The following is the text of the Holy 
Father’s message: 

“We have received, with very par- 
ticular satisfaction and with a pro- 
found sense of consolation, the 
thoughtful message of filial devotion 
of our beloved sons and brethren of 
the hierarchy of the United States as- 
sembled at Washington for their an- 
nual meeting. 

“We desire to send to them, one and 
all, the renewed assurance of our 
heartfelt appreciation of their truly 
devoted labors and of their munificent 
spirit of fraternal love and Christian 
charity which has prompted them to 
encourage once again the great body 
of the American Catholics to continue, 
in this critical post-war period, their 
most generous assistance to their less 
fortunate fellow men who, in their 
great suffering and need, call upon us 
for that succor which will never be 
denied them as long as it is in our 
power to assist them. 

“In particular token of our paternal 
gratitude and in pledge of copious 
celestial favor, we impart from our 
heart to all the members of the hier- 
archy and to their beloved clergy and 
faithful of the United States our very 
special Apostolic Benediction.—Pius 
PP. XII.” 


—— 
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FATHER ScuHaAAF, O.F.M., DiEs In ROME 


THe Most’ Reverend Valentine 
Schaaf, O.F.M., the first American-born 
Minister General of the Order of Friars 
Minor, died in Rome, December ist, 
at the age of sixty-three. He was the 
113th successor of St. Francis of Assisi 
and had only recently returned to 
Rome from a visit to the United States, 
to take part in the beatification of the 
twenty-nine martyrs of the Boxer Re- 
bellion, most of whom were Francis- 
cans. Just a few days before his 
death, Father Schaaf had attended the 





Thanksgiving Day Mass at the Paulist 
Church of Santa Susanna in Rome. 

Father Schaaf was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1883. He made his pro- 
fession in the Franciscans in 1902 and 
seven years later was ordained to the 
priesthood. He spent most of his life 
teaching and was a great authority on 
Canon Law. He became dean of the 
School of Canon Law of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., in 1933. 
Father Schaaf was appointed Minister 
General of the Friars Minor last July, 
in a special decree issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Affairs of Reli- 
gious because war conditions made a 
general election impossible at the time. 
His term was to have run for five more 
years. The Very Reverend Pacifico 
Perantoni, O.F.M., Procurator Gen- 
eral, will now head the Order until a 
General Chapter, or a new appoint- 
ment by the Holy Father. 

May Father Schaaf’s soul rest in 
peace! 
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DEATH OF Two AMERICAN BISHOPS 


THe Most Reverend Christian H. 
Winkelman, third Bishop of Wichita, 
Kansas, died November 18th, after a 
long illness. He was a native of St. 
Louis and became a priest in that arch- 
diocese. He was ordained in 1907, at 
the age of twenty-four and after more 
than twenty-five years of parochial 
work he was named Titular Bishop of 
Sita and Auxiliary of St. Louis in 
1933. Six years later he was trans- 
ferred to Wichita and was installed as 
Bishop of that Diocese in 1940. The 
Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, pontificated at the 
Funeral Mass for Bishop Winkelman 
and the Most Reverend Paul C. Schulte, 
Archbishop of Indianapolis, preached 
the eulogy. 

On November 26th, the Most Rever- 
end Louis F. Kelleher, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Boston, Mass., died suddenly of a 
heart attack in the rectory of St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, Somerville, Mass., 


where he was pastor. He had been a 
bishop only since April, 1945. The 
news of Bishop Kelleher’s sudden 
death was a profound shock, as appar- 
ently he had been in robust health. 
The Most Reverend Richard J. Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston, pontifi- 
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cated at the Funeral Mass in Holy Cross 
Cathedral, Boston, and Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, 
preached the sermon. He and Bishop 
Kelleher had been students together 
at the North American College in Rome 
and had been close friends ever since, 

May the souls of these two Bishops 
rest in peace! 
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DEATH OF CARDINAL CACCIA DoMINIONI 


THE first of the Cardinal Deacons of 
the Sacred College, his Eminence Ca- 
millo Cardinal Caccia Dominioni, died 
in Rome, November 12th, at the age of 
sixty-nine. He had spent nearly all 
the forty-seven years of his priestly 
life at the Vatican. It was he who 
proclaimed and crowned Pope Pius 
XII., following his election in 1939. 

The Cardinal was born in Milan in 
1887 of a noble family and studied in 
the preparatory and major seminaries 
of his native city. As a boy he came 
under the kindly influence of a young 
priest, the Reverend Achille Ratti, 
later to become Pope Pius XI. The fu- 
ture cardinal was ordained in 1899 
and soon after went to Rome where, 
nine years later, he gained his degree 
in Canon Law from the Gregorian 
University. Pope Pius X. named him 
Canon Coadjutor of the Vatican Basil- 
ica and two years later, in 1905, he was 
made a Private Chamberlain. Under 
Pope Benedict XV., Msgr. Caccia Do- 
minioni was appointed Maestro di 
Camera and he continued in this post 
under Pope Pius XI. He was created 
a cardinal on December 16, 1935. His 
Eminence was not a Bishop. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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New REcTor oF NortH AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


THE Most Reverend Martin J. O’Con- 
nor, Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton, Pa., 
was named rector of the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome. The appoint- 
ment was made by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries late in November. 
Bishop O’Connor succeeds Msgr. J. 
Gerald Kelly of Chicago, who resigned 
because of ill health. He has been 
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Auxiliary of his native diocese of 
Scranton since November, 1942. 

The North American College has 
been closed since Italy entered the 
Second World War. One of the build- 
ings was used by the Fascists as a war 
orphanage. The graduate building on 
the Janiculum was used during the 
War by a few American priests who 
were allowed to remain in Rome for 
Vatican work. A new residence build- 
ing is a grave need. The appointment 
of Bishop O’Connor is taken as an in- 
dication that the famous college will 
be opened as soon as possible. 


<i 
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FRENCH ADMIRAL TO RETURN TO 
CARMELITES 


ADMIRAL THIERRY D’ARGENLIEU, at 
present High Commissioner for France 
in Indo-China, will shortly return to 
his Carmelite Monastery near Fon- 
tainebleau, it was announced early in 
December. The Admiral, whose name 
in religion is Father Louis de la Trin- 
ité, occupied the post of Provincial of 
the Discalced Carmelites of the Paris 
Province before the War. He was 
called into the armed services in 1939 
and served as a naval officer, taking 
part in several engagements. He finally 
became Admiral in the Free French 
Fleet which served under General de 
Gaulle in 1940. After the War, the Ad- 
miral received special permission 
from the Vatican to continue civil and 


military duties and was appointed to 
the difficult task of ironing out the 
troubled situation in Indo-China. The 
Admiral has received the decoration 
of the Order of the Bath from King 
George of England. 

The monastery to which Father 
Louis de la Trinité will return con- 
tains the grave of one of his fellow 
priests, Father Jacques de Jésus, who 
died at the hands of the Nazis in the 
concentration camp of Linz in Aus- 
tria, where he was taken for having 
hidden Jewish children from _ the 
Nazis. 


-— 
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BisHoPp DONNELLY APPOINTED 


In November, the Most Reverend 
George J. Donnelly, Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis, was named Bishop of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to succeed 
Archbishop Paul C. Schulte who had 
been promoted to the Archdiocese of 
Indianapolis. Bishop Donnelly is a 
native of St. Louis where, up to now, 
he has spent his entire priestly life. 
He was ordained in 1921 and named 
Titular Bishop of Corla and Auxiliary 
of St. Louis in 1940. After the death 
of Cardinal Glennon last March, Bishop 
Donnelly discharged the duties of 
Vicar Capitular of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocese. He will be formally installed 
in his new diocese January 9, 1947. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


JosEPH I. MALLoy. 


















New Books 


The Selected Writings of John and John Quincy Adams. Edited by Adrienne 


Koch and William Peden.—Mind at the End of Its Tether and The Happy Turning. 
By H. G. Wells.—The Congress of Vienna. By Harold Nicolson.—Lord Weary’s 
Castle. By Robert Lowell.—Four Quartets Rehearsed. By Raymond Preston.— 
East River. By Sholem Asch.—Thieves in the Night. By Arthur Koestler.— 
Lincoln’s War Cabinet. By Burton J. Hendrick.—Christianity. By Joseph H. 
Fichter.—Night of Decision. By Dorothy Fremont Grant.—Alms for Oblivion. 
By George Carver.—On Music and Musicians. By Robert Schumann. Edited 
by Howard Wolff.—Beethoven Master Musician 1770-1827.—Shorter Notices.— 


Pamphlet Publications. 


The Selected Writings of John and John 
Quincy Adams. Edited by Adrienne 
Koch and William Peden. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50. 

Mind at the End of Its Tether and The 
Happy Turning. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Didier Publishers. $2.50. 
These two entirely different books 

came by chance into my hands for re- 

viewing purposes. Both are depress- 
ing but not for the same reasons. The 

Selected Writings of two of America’s 

early presidents are in themselves not 

only interesting to the historian but 
even inspiring to the Christian. This 
excellent edition, well edited and well 
printed, gives us a thorough picture 
of the minds and views of the Adamses. 
The melancholic reaction of this re- 
viewer is due to the fact that nowhere 
in 1946 is there to be found a states- 
man (read: politician) of the in- 
tellectual, spiritual and literary level 
of these two men. The reason is prob- 
ably that the present degradation of 

politics makes governmental careers a 

great deal less desirable than they 

were in the age of Hamilton, Burke, 

Madison, Metternich, Adams and vom 

Stein. What becomes evident in the 

pages of this volume is not only the 

statecraft of these men but also the 
moral earnestness and ethical con- 
sciousness of their generation. For in- 
stance the scruples of John Adams, ex- 
pressed in the letter to Benjamin Rush 

(pp. 159, 160), for having assisted a 

revolutionary movement which might 

conceivably have inspired the French 

Revolution and the Napoleonic era. 





There is real intellectual brilliancy in 
John Adams’s letters to John Taylor 
which are masterpieces in keen analy- 
sis as well asin irony. But even more 
impressive are the letters and diary 
extracts from both presidents which 
relate to their religious views and in- 
ner, spiritual struggles. The intelli- 
gent Catholic will not be dismayed to 
find John Adams expressing the ut- 
most distaste for the Jesuits, a preju- 
dice then universal and not confined 
to non-Catholics. On the other hand 
it must be taken as an indication of 
broadmindedness that Adams pére 
had perused the Douay version of the 
Bible. Of the two he was probably the 
more religious although, like the rest 
of his generation, he was tainted with 
deism. John Quincy neglected his re- 
ligious life and suffered from grave 
temptations emanating from agnosti- 
cism, but he strove valiantly for some 
sort of theistic concepts and partici- 
pated in church activities after his 
father’s death. Though we do not 
share his philosophy it is not without 
emotion that the reader will delve into 
the letters and speeches written or de- 
livered by the younger Adams in the 
last years of his life. 


Switching from these two aristo- 
cratic and “backward” statesmen to 
the slim volume of H. G. Wells we come 
to the key to our decay. The first 
thing which strikes us in these hith- 
erto unpublished essays is the senility 
of the author, who died this summer. 
These are the mumblings of an old, 
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bitter and empty man while the writ- 
ings of the Adamses, both of whom 
lived to be older than Wells, have a 
timeless quality. It is hardly neces- 
sary to expatiate on the earlier literary 
activities of Wells. This great be- 
liever in progress, rationalism, “de- 
mocracy,” and materialism grew more 
and more disillusioned as time went 
on and it seems that his only consola- 
tion in his declining years was the 
firm belief that humanity was destined 
to a gruesome, suicidal end. Yet he 
had favored practically every move- 
ment or ideology which prepared that 
end. For Catholicism he developed a 
special hatred which found its expres- 
sion in a volume published two years 
ago, Crux Ansata. His whole stand, it 
must be said, was not in the least logi- 
cal because the Church, whatever her 
faults, was never overly enthusiastic 
about the development and direction 
of our secularist civilization. The 
downfall of humanity, if and when it 
comes, will have been the work of 
other H. G. Wellses but not of the 
Legion of Decency or the Ave Maria 
Chimes. 

Let us quote a passage which ad- 
mirably portrays Mr. Wells’s views: 


“After all the present writer has no 
compelling argument to convince the 
reader that he should not be cruel or 
mean or cowardly. Such things are 
also in his own make-up in a large 
measure, but none the less he hates and 
fights against them with all his 
strength. He would rather our species 
ended its story in dignity, kindliness 
and generosity, and not like drunken 
cowards in a daze or poisoned rats in 
a sack. But this is a matter of indi- 
vidual predilection to everyone to de- 
cide for himself” (p. 18. Italics ours). 


Indeed outside of Revelation there 
are no compelling arguments. That’s 
precisely why the rejection of the 
Word of God is bound to end in 
disaster. 

The Selected Writings of the Adamses 
are a must for every college library, 
Catholic or not. Those librarians who 
can spare $2.50 for 50 pages from their 
budgets should also purchase the Wells 
book. This is Exhibit A for the Great 
Progressive Bankruptcy. 

ERIK V. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 





The Congress of Vienna. By Harold 
Nicolson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $4.00. 

The genesis of a brilliant idea in- 
variably sounds simple and appears 
obvious once its architect has unveiled 
it to his contemporaries. How many 
people must have experienced this re- 
action when Harold Nicolson’s present 
volume reached the bookstalls will 
never be known, but it is certain that 
the number must have been large. It 
is equally certain, that of all the au- 
thors who might have desired to write 
such a book, few would be as eminent- 
ly qualified as the man whose name 
now graces the format. 

The strands of diplomacy are deep- 
ly imbedded in Harold Nicolson. The 
product of a distinguished lineage of 
statesmen and career diplomatists, he 
himself spent a substantial part of his 
life in the service of the British For- 
eign Office. To this practical back- 
ground Mr. Nicolson has wedded his 
skill as a historian and the latest re- 
sult of this alliance—The Congress of 
Vienna — is the most revealing ap- 
proach to the mechanics of peace that 
has emerged from World War II. 

Lest the reader commence this book 
with an analogy obsession, the author 
forewarns against the dangers of ac- 
cepting parallels too readily. But even 
with this admonition, the reader will 
find it altogether impossible to refrain 
from drawing continuous analogies. 
This is frequently reassuring as we 
compare the diplomatic tussles of 
Vienna in 1815 with those of the Paris 
Conference or Flushing Meadow in 
1946; it is sometimes frightening. 
While Metternich played a key role in 
ridding Europe of Napoleon he was 
nevertheless made uneasy in the years 
that followed by what he called “the 
periodic evolution of the Tsar’s [Alex- 
ander I. of Russia] mind.” Would Rus- 
sian imperialism follow in the wake of 
Napoleon’s receding armies? This was 
a question the master architects at the 
Congress of Vienna might ask them- 
selves individually, but none could 
supply an answer. 

Throughout the successive epochs 
of European diplomacy which start 
with Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
and end with the demise of Metternich 
in 1859, Mr. Nicolson presents an ani- 
mated account of one of the great 
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coalitions in modern world history. 
The problems of tempering allied unity, 
preventing today’s friends from be- 
coming tomorrow’s enemies, territorial 
adjustments, and reparations all un- 
ravel from a spool that the author has 
wound with painstaking care. He has, 
moreover, included a chapter on pro- 
cedure which forcefully drives home 
the fact that extremely trivial matters 
of protocol may sometimes stymie all 
efforts at compromise—a matter in- 
cidentally with which twentieth cen- 
tury diplomatists are not unfamiliar. 

The Congress of Vienna may be the 
object of some carping on grounds of 
scholarship technique, but these minor 
exceptions can hardly detract from 
the magnificent scope of the book. 
There are interpretations and apprais- 
als of individuals of course upon which 
reasonable men might differ. One of 
the surprises, for example, is the lauda- 
tory treatment Mr. Nicolson gives the 
British Foreign Minister, Castlereagh 
—a judgment perhaps that many would 
disagree upon. But the author has 
drawn from huge quarries of published 
works to construct his story and he 
has also included some highly useful 
reference notes in the appendix. 

On all scores, in the field of diplo- 
macy, Harold Nicolson’s book must 
rate as the book of the year and per- 
haps the best in a decade. It is a fac- 
tual but human presentation of the 
perplexities of that art and it offers a 
knowledge of its most fundamental les- 
sons for the price of a few hours of 
reading. No statesman much less any 
enlightened citizen should be unwill- 
ing to pay the price. 

MALCOLM MOOS. 













































































































































































Lord Weary’s Castle. By Robert Lowell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

Four Quartets Rehearsed. A Commen- 
tary on T. S. Eliot’s Cycle of Poems. 
By Raymond Preston. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.00. 

Here are two books for those with a 
taste for poetry of the more exotic and 
spiritual type. The first is a really ex- 
citing encounter: the introduction to 
a new poet of highly original mind, a 
son of the New England Lowells and 
of Harvard, who found his way back 
to the immemorial center of Catho- 
licity by way of a prison for con- 
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scientious objectors during the recent 
war. The title, borrowed from an old 
ballad, carries its own ironic elo- 
quence. For in spite of his twenty- 
nine years, the author is already weary 
—like most poets and some others in 
our harassing age—and he is still en- 
gaged in building his castle, having 
claimed Peter’s Rock for its founda- 
tion. The stones are imperfectly sort- 
ed yet, nor are the threads for the 
tapestry quite disentangled. But un- 
der the wintry “black and white, not 
blue” sky of Boston the young “exile” 
feels his way through memories of his 
Winslow ancestors and the Boston 
Irish, of limousines on New England 
highways and the sudden vision of a 
crucifix formed by two crossed bones 
left by a stray dog. He writes with 
subtlety—sometimes with over-subtlety 
—but with enormous sincerity; and if 
his passion for peace and for God 
lead him often into the half-way house 
of satire, one knows his stay there will 
be short. For he has seen and rested 
already in the mystic vision of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, expressionless 
beneath her heavy canopy but know- 
ing in silence “what God knows.” 
Technically and temperamentally Mr. 
Lowell might fit into a group includ- 
ing Gerard Manley Hopkins, T. S. Eliot 
and W. H. Auden. Obviously he has 
not yet reached that synthesis of his 
powers which would mean greater 
simplicity and greater poetic power. 
But he is tremendously worth watch- 
ing. 


To many minds it is always an open 
question whether the fact that a poet’s 
work needs elaborate explanation even 
to his contemporaries is a sign of 
strength or of weakness. Browning 
needed and received it — chiefly be- 
cause of his elliptical method of ex- 
pression—and now the same seems to 
be true of Mr. Eliot, largely because 
of his rather esoteric allusiveness and 
his preoccupation with philosophy 
and theology. “Human kind cannot 
bear very much reality,” the poet re- 
marked in one of those great moments 
which give the “direct shock of the 
sudden vision”: but often throughout 
the Four Quartets his vision is neither 
sudden nor direct, although his quest 
for reality is tireless. For the reader 
with patience enough to seek out and 
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possess Eliot’s full meaning, no eluci- 
dation could be more detailed nor more 
devout than that contained in Mr. 
Preston’s little volume. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


East River. By Sholem Asch. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 
This long (438 pages) story de- 

scribes the neighborhood of East 48th 

Street, New York, during the early 

part of the present century. In those 

days that quarter housed a highly 
varied racial mixture; and the tale 
focusses special attention upon the 

Jews, showing the impact of an un- 

precedented environment and novel 

opportunities upon the oldest of the 
peoples conspicuous in the metropoli- 
tan melting pot. 

The Davidowsky household includes 
Moshe, a humble storekeeper, religious 
and irreproachable; Niche, his devot- 
ed and efficient wife; Nathan, his 
favorite son, a cripple; and a younger 
son, Irving, ruthless go-getter, inter- 
ested in shekels but not in synagogues. 
We get what—to the goyim at least— 
will seem an authentic picture of Jew- 
ish religious and social habits, both 
within and without the domestic 
boundaries. We come upon meanness 
and nobility, stirring pictures of the 
sweatshop days, incidents connected 
with the development of the New York 
garment trade; and the beginnings of 
later industrial wars are perceived in 
the clashes between fair-minded, pro- 
gressive employers and their selfishly 
cruel competitors. We have an ac- 
count of the Triangle fire, and a good 
many colorful, realistic descriptions; 
but, with the exception of Moshe him- 
self, most of the chief characters are 
much like puppets. 

Absorbing radical ideas and acquir- 
ing unexpected ability for leadership, 
Nathan—who wins a warm smile from 
an unknown visitor, F.D.R.—personi- 
files the idealistic, socialistic trend of 
the place and time, whereas his broth- 
er, by contrast, tries to get everything 
he can while the getting is good. Love 
interest centers in the relationship be- 
tween the money-making Irving, who 
is going ahead fast in the garment 
trade, and a pious little Catholic girl, 
Mary McCarthy, daughter of a dipso- 
maniac Irishman. Believe it or not, 
Mary wins Irving away from his Jew- 
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ish fiancée, Rachel, practically seduc- 
ing him, and then going through the 
form of a civil marriage. 

According to the dictionary, “bal- 
derdash” means “senseless jargon, 
nonsense, trash.” It is unquestionably 
the word for pretty much everything 
the author has to say about little 
Mary’s religious activities—her inter- 
views with the priest, including her 
confession, her prayers before the 
crucifix, her furtive baptism of the 
baby, her return to the Jewish house- 
hold where she undertakes to win 
her father-in-law’s sympathy by learn- 
ing the way to make everything strict- 
ly kosher. To be sure, a Jewish-Catho- 
lic marriage fits very well into the 
ensemble of the tale; but the author 
should really have a more definite idea 
of his own limitations. Unlike some 
other Jewish writers, he seems to be 
completely out of his depth when he 
deals with Catholic beliefs and Catho- 
lic practices. His habit of crashing 
gates—apparently in the belief that he 
functions as a sort of ambassador of 
tolerance—gets to be tiresome. Those 
who know Catholics and their ways, 
will not easily discover an excuse for 
classifying this story as even artisti- 
cally presentable. 

JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


Thieves in the Night. Chronicle of an 
Experiment. By Arthur Koestler. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
This is by no means Arthur Koest- 

ler’s best novel and, as the subtitle in- 

dicates, it is not even meant to be a 

novel; it is a slightly fictionized ac- 

count of the Jewish colonization and 
the reconquest of certain areas in 

Palestine by Zionist groups. As such 

its historical and sociological value 

is not inconsiderable. The atmos- 
phere, the tension between the vari- 
ous groups, Arab, Jewish and English, 
is brilliantly portrayed. The aspect 
which is less impressive is the spirit- 
ual one; expectations aroused by read- 
ing The Yogi and the Commissar, es- 
pecially the first and last chapters, are 
not fulfilled in this book, which is 
based partly on impressions received 

in Palestine prior to World War II. 

Whether or not Koestler has made any 

progress towards Everlasting Truth 

cannot be gleaned from these pages. 

Although the volume ends on a 
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note of hope, the intelligent reader 
will lay it down with a feeling of 
sadness and pessimism. The author 
gives us an accurate picture of the 
mental make-up of the Jewish settlers 
(humanly moving but spiritually 
frightening), of the Arabic reactions 
(deplorable but thoroughly under- 
standable), and of the English difficul- 
ties (which are completely insoluble). 
This reviewer has always been con- 
vinced that Zionism was the shrewd- 
est attempt to lure the desperate peo- 
ple of our Lord into the worst death 
trap the world has ever seen. We 
have few doubts that at the next big 
conflagration when Britain will be in- 
capable of maintaining strong garri- 
sons in the Holy Land, the Arabs will 
descend on these hapless Jews and ex- 
terminate men, women and children. 
A glance at the map will show that 
Palestine which still has an Arab ma- 
jority lies in the very heart of the 
Moslem world, on the crossroads be- 
tween Cairo, Mecca, Damascus, An- 
kara, Bagdad or, in wider terms, Mo- 
rocco and India. The Zionist idea is 
at least as grotesque as the establish- 
ment of an Aryan but purely Hindu 
state in Ohio, on the crossroads of 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston 
and Washington. Koestler, who real- 
ly means to give us a complete picture, 
does not fail to inform us about the 
attitude of the religious Jews in Pal- 
estine who, naturally, would be much 
nearer to us Catholics, for instance, 
than to their godless co-racialists. 
Mr. Paul Hutcheson of the Christian 
Century who visited Palestine recent- 
ly thinks that in the absence of Arabs 
the strife between these two funda- 
mentally different Jewish groups would 
be one of unallayed violence. 

The value of Koestler’s book lies in 
his sincere efforts towards impartial- 
ity and in his excellent character 
vignettes. The portrait of the collec- 
tive farms, stimulating perhaps to ag- 
nostic progressives, fills us with un- 
mitigated gloom. The rejection of the 
Natural Law can only result in com- 
plete failure. 

Since the great “liberation” of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe the number 
of homeless Jews has increased con- 
siderably, and as Zionism is one of the 
most articulate movements within 
world Jewry, it is fairly obvious that 
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many of these unfortunate people are 
attracted by the fausse idée claire of a 
movement started by Theodore Herzl, 
Yet Zionism is only an escape into dis- 
aster and no solution at all. The full 
answer to that heartrending problem 
has been given by Hans Herzl, Theo- 
dore Herzl’s son, who joined the 
Church in London, in 1924. Only in 
Catholicism will Judaism find its ful- 
fillment, as Bergson stated so candid- 
ly in his will, quoted in its original by 
the Revue de Philosophie in 1941 and 
in the Dublin Review, April, 1946, and 
—what is for the moment more impor- 
tant—only in the plenitude of Chris- 
tianity will the Jews, still deprived 
of Christ, find a haven and rest. The 
grim fact that Mr. Koestler writing 
about the Holy Land (apart from one 
reference to an ecclesiastic grievance 
of the Armenians) not once mentions 
Christ or Christendom amply testifies 
to the world-wide flight from the Cross. 
ERIK V. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Lincoln’s War Cabinet. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $5.00. 

The military and naval battles of 
the Civil War were not the only con- 
flicts of concern to Lincoln. Through- 
out his first term there was constant 
turmoil in his Cabinet. Lincoln heart- 
ily disliked some of his advisers; they 
entertained the same attitude toward 
him. At least two of them, Seward 
and Chase, seriously believed that 
Lincoln was not, considering his rec- 
ord, entitled to the presidency. The 
combination of Whigs, Democrats, 
and Republicans in the Cabinet made 
anything approaching harmony im- 
possible, but due to the prevailing po- 
litical situation Lincoln felt obliged to 
maintain intact its personnel. 

In studying this situation Burton J. 
Hendrick has added another excellent 
work to his list of historical books. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the 
presentation of brief but adequate 
biographical sketches of the various 
Cabinet members, prior to 1861. 
Though the author is decidedly friend- 
ly to Lincoln, he succeeds in being ob- 
jective. It is hard not to be sympa- 
thetic to the President, in view of the 
constant strain imposed on him. It 
does seem, however, that at times Mr. 
Hendrick might have given a bit more 
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consideration to the southern view- 
point. The author does not criticize 
Lincoln for refusing even to consider 
the Crittenden Compromise, although 
the proposals made by Senator Critten- 
den might have made the Civil War 
unnecessary. The relationship be- 
tween Lincoln and Stanton is traced 
meticulously. Stanton had no respect 
for Lincoln, and the latter knew it. 
Certainly Lincoln was well aware of 
Stanton’s shady reputation in legal 
circles. The two men did not agree 
on various military matters, yet Lin- 
coln kept Stanton in the Cabinet for 
reasons well presented by the author. 

No section of the book is better than 
that which explains the relationship 
between General McClellan and the 
President. The former had nothing 
but contempt for Lincoln and accord- 
ingly wrote to his wife in October, 
1861, “The President is nothing more 
than a well meaning baboon,” and 
somewhat later, “I went to the White 
House directly after tea where I 
found ‘the original Gorilla’ about as 
intelligent as ever.” McClellan had no 
respect for anyone save McClellan. 
That he was certain that he had been 
selected by Divine Providence to save 
the United States from destruction his 
letters make clear. Yet Lincoln kept 
McClellan in command as long as pos- 
sible, simply because he believed that 
McClellan’s marked ability as an or- 
ganizer would save the Union armies 
from defeat. 

The members of the Blair family 
come to life in these pages, too, as do 
Charles Sumner, William Fessenden, 
Benjamin Wade, and many others. 
Factual, clear, penetrating, and absorb- 
ing, this volume makes the Civil War 
as close and real to the reader as the 
events of World War II. It is not dull 
and bookish; it is alive and makes de- 
lightful reading. PAUL KINIERY. 


Christianity. By Joseph H. Fichter. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 
Father Fichter limits the aim of this 

book very definitely. As he himself 

states in his preface he has no desire 
to argue theology here or to institute 
comparisons with Protestanism. His 
whole purpose is “to state briefly and 
clearly the principal truths about the 
relationship existing between God and 
man.” Thus he does not set out to 





write a theological textbook nor a 
handbook of apologetics but simply 
an outline of dogmatic theology. All 
that is intended is an explanation of 
the terms, a statement of the dogmatic 
truth itself, and a résumé of its theo- 
logical exposition. Accordingly, it 
ought to be reviewed only in terms of 
this purpose. 

As one reads the book he is struck 
by the basic simplicity of it. Defini- 
tions are exact but easily grasped and 
well illustrated. The teaching of the 
Church is accurately set forth ver- 
batim or in substance, and the theo- 
logical explanation, while brief, is 
well knit and informative. Best of 
all, the relation of part to whole and 
part to part is so skillfully handled 
that the unity of Catholic truth stands 
out without belaboring the point. 
Granted the amount of matter covered 
there is an admirable balance between 
succinctness and clarity. 

In view of the fact that, partly at 
least, this book is directed toward in- 
quirers a few suggestions are in order. 
They are, however, suggestions and 
not criticisms since they stem from 
personal views rather than objective 
canons. For example, it would seem 
of first rate importance to have a sec- 
tion on the necessity of religion in ad- 
dition to the one on the necessity of 
revelation. Certainly, too, a para- 
graph on the relation between the or- 
der of miracles and the order of nature 
would seem a valuable addition. Like- 
wise a paragraph or two explaining 
the importance and place of submis- 
sion to God required in the act of 
faith would be most helpful on that 
difficult point. Finally, while recog- 
nizing the author’s right to his posi- 
tion on the relation between free will 
and efficacious grace, it would seem 
only fair to the reader to indicate that 
it is not the only position on the mat- 
ter. These points are, of course, argu- 
able and do not affect the substance or 
value of the book. 

For those Catholics who desire a 
clear-cut, mature, and organized ex- 
pression of their faith this book is ex- 
tremely good. For instructors it fur- 
nishes an excellent frame of reference. 
Perhaps its real value for the inquirer 
lies in the fact that it will enable him 
to see the whole, and then ask not 
only the right but the essential ques- 
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tions, thus coming to a real apprecia- 
tion of the cogency of the proof and 
the exposition. EUGENE M. BURKE. 


Night of Decision. A Novel of Colonial 
New York. By Dorothy Fremont 
Grant. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.75. 

This historical novel of colonial 
New York, at the time of Colonel Don- 
gan’s administration, toward the end 
of the seventeenth century, is most 
engrossing. The author is a capital 
story teller. The dialogue, sometimes 
quaintly archaic, is well handled; from 
the beginning there are abundant and 
thrilling climaxes; and the character 
delineation is excellent. 

Granny Kartwright, a nominal Cal- 
vinist, kind and tolerant at heart, 
grows in actuality as the story un- 
folds. Her son John, fanatical follow- 
er of the fanatical Minister James of 
East Hampton, and his son Jeremiah 
are utterly despicable, as is Jacob Leis- 
ler who usurped the New York City 
government. Dongan possesses the dig- 
nity that all historians have ascribed 
to him. Tom Russell, shipwrecked 
Catholic and Becky Kartwright, daugh- 
ter of John, are the chief characters. 
They fall in love and marry despite 
religious differences. As the book 
ends it is suggested that Becky will 
become a Catholic, which, in the light 
of the almost unbelievable misconcep- 
tions and hatred of Catholicism that 
prevailed, will be a miracle of grace. 
Throughout this romance the author, 
herself a convert, deftly intersperses 
much penetrating criticism of Protes- 
tant fundamentalism. 

The scene is laid principally in 
New York and East Hampton and the 
wealth of historical detail concerning 
manners, dress, furniture, etc., reveals 
a considerable amount of scholarly re- 
search in the period. This reviewer 
’ cannot accept the author’s modest dis- 
claimer that “in no instance may this 
work be relied upon for historical 
reference or research.” The book is 
not indeed an historical monograph 
but certainly it is a reasonably accu- 
rate and very interesting portrayal of 
Governor Dongan’s days here. The 
historical background is woven skill- 
fully without parade of learning, 
though sometimes the information 
given seems too obviously supplied. 
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Certain incidents not necessary for 
the fine telling of this story may of- 
fend the fastidious, but perhaps these 
are only questions of taste about which 
people should not dispute. 

Withal, Night of Decision is an ex- 
cellent illustration of how the bare 
bones of historical fact may be clothed 
with the flesh and blood of romantic 
interest. With the growth of histori- 
cal studies and with pens such as Dor- 
othy Grant’s we may hope for a suc- 
cession of Catholic historical novels 
that will offer instructive and roman- 
tic commentary on the part played by 
some at least of the many Catholic 
builders of America. If we mistake 
not there is a ready market for such 
works, JOHN K. SHARP, 


Alms for Oblivion. Books, Men and 
Biography. By George Carver. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his 
back, ; 
Wherein he puts alms of oblivion.” 


Dr. Carver, who teaches a graduate 
course in biography at the University 
of Pittsburgh, thus makes use of 
Shakespeare to introduce his collec- 
tion of essays,—a collection which 
carries us into a goodly company of 
biographers and their subjects, from 
Adamnan, the pious chronicler of St. 
Columba’s virtues, to Strachey, the 
impious explorer of Queen Victoria’s 
stream of consciousness. Sometimes 
the biographer is far more interesting 
than his hero. Dr. Carver makes this 
particularly clear in the case of the 
“thrice noble” Duchess of Newcastle. 
Her husband lost battles and wrote 
mediocre verse only to enrich the por- 
trait of him which became a self por- 
trait. The reader remembers not my 
Lord of Newcastle but his lady, who 
naively admits that she never studied 
very hard, as she “took great delight 
in attiring, fine dressing, and fash- 
ions,” or tenderly sings: 


“A poet I am neither born or bred, 
But to a witty poet marriéd, 


Thus I that have no garden of my own 
There gather flowers that are newly 
blown.” 
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One is grateful to Dr. Carver for res- 
cuing these stately shades from ob- 
livion; for preserving such biographi- 
cal curiosities as the fact that St. 
Columba, in the sixth century, abol- 
ished military training for women in 
Ireland; for showing us how we have 
left the ideal which coined the name 
“Froudacities” for Froude’s mild reve- 
lations of Carlyle’s household, to fol- 
low the Freudacities of Strachey, who, 
as Dr. Carver says, presents “Cardi- 
nal Manning as a clerical opportunist, 
Florence Nightingale as a ministering 
tyrant, ... and Gordon as the victim 
of Victorianism and the bottle.” 

Dr. Carver denies the biographer’s 
right to replace truth with fiction. Al- 
ways just, always urbane, he handles 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s delusion of 
a strategist and a genius in her easy- 
going husband more gently than the 
malicious distortions of a superb sty- 
list like Strachey, for it deserves more 
delicate treatment. But he decries 
both methods, whatever the motive, 
lest there be said about biography 
what Oscar Wilde once wittily re- 
marked, “Whenever now an eminent 
man dies, there enter those with the 
undertaker who forget they came to 
serve as mutes.” 

MARY F. LINDSLEY. 


On Music and Musicians. By Robert 
Schumann (1810-1850). Translated 
by Paul Rosenfeld. Edited by How- 
ard Wolff. New York: Pantheon 
Books. $3.75. 

Beethoven Master Musician 1770-1827. 
By Madeleine Goss. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

Robert Schumann was not only a 
master composer of piano works, 
chamber music, songs, concertos and 
symphonies, but a critic of marked 
ability. His father was a publisher in 
Zwickau, who taught his son all the 
mysteries of the trade. Before he was 
eighteen Robert contributed to a vol- 
ume—Portraits of Famous Men—edit- 
ed by his father, and wrote an essay 
on the aesthetics of music. His father 
died in 1826, and to please his mother 
and his guardian he studied law at 
Leipzig and Heidelberg, abandoning 
it later for a musical career. He stud- 
ied the piano under Friederich Wieck, 
whose daughter he married, and musi- 
cal theory under Heinrich Dorn, con- 
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ductor of the Leipzig Opera. In two 
years he made a name for himself by 
composing his Papillons and his sym- 
phony in G minor. 

In 1834 he started Die neue Zeit- 
schrife fur Musik, a musical review 
which professed to combat mediocrity 
and to promote true standards of art. 
Most of the articles in the present 
work are taken from its pages. 

Part I., On Music, contains Maxims 
for Young Musicians, Sound Advice to 
Composers, and a critical essay on 
corrupted passages in the works of 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. Part 
II., On Musicians, discusses the merits 
of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Liszt, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Robert 
Franz, Cherubini and Brahms. 

The ten years (1834-1844) in which 
Schumann edited his critical review 
coincided with a most fertile period 
of his musical creation. He never re- 
viewed his own compositions, and 
never alluded to them by way of com- 
parison with the works of other ar- 
tists. At a time when Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Chopin and Berlioz were nég- 
lected, he came forward to defend 
their genius. Most of his estimates 
hold good today. 


All music lovers will read with 
pleasure Madeleine Goss’s well written 
biography and this competent appre- 
ciation of the master musician’s works. 
The author undoubtedly agrees with 
the estimate written years ago by 
Donald A. Tovey, Reid Professor of 
Music in Edinburgh University. He 
wrote, “Beethoven, whether in range, 
depth and truth of thought, perfect 
sense of beauty, or absolute conscien- 
tiousness of execution, is the greatest 
musician, perhaps the greatest artist, 
who ever lived.” 

Madeleine Goss tells of Beethoven’s 
home life and his early studies under 
court musicians in Bonn, his training 
under Mozart and Haydn in Vienna, 
and the many friends he made in that 
city among the cultured aristocrats of 
the Court. She describes vividly the 
artist’s valiant fight against life-long 
poverty, his handicap of deafness, his 
patiently borne family worry. 

We recommend highly the Holt Mu- 
sical biographies of Bach, Brahms, 
Haydn, Mozart, Sibelius, Straus and 
Wagner. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 








MISCELLANEOUS: Lost Treasures of 
Europe. Edited by Henry LaFarge 
(New York: Pantheon Books. $5.00). 
Even though unmixed joy is the last 
emotion this book will arouse, it was 
still a happy thought to have made 
accessible and permanent in 427 fine 
photographs a record of the irretriev- 
able loss the spirit of man has sus- 
tained in our latest holocaust. The 
Editor earns our gratitude; that his 
was no easy task even the unimagi- 
native must realize, but he has sur- 
mounted difficulties of conflicting re- 
ports, baffling search, selection and 
elimination, and has succeeded in his 
conscientious effort to represent every 
major destroyed monument or city in 
Europe and at the same time to give 
every country its due. The finely 
chosen, clear pictures are preceded by 
an informative, concise Descriptive 
List of Plates; on each plate, be it of 
Cathedral, Hotel de Ville, Palace, Ab- 
bey, Cloister, Square or Castle is the 
name in both English and French, this 
probably for future generations, for 
there are few to whom these superb 
examples of art and architecture are 
unfamiliar. One closes the book with 
the heavy heart with which one leaves 
the tomb of the noble dead sacrificed 
in the same fruitless struggle. 

Uncle George and Uncle Malachy. 
By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). 
Father Nagle is well known as editor 
of the Holy Name Journal, professor 
of psychology, and a founder of the 
Blackfriar’s Guild. As might be ex- 
pected from so versatile a man, this is 
no ordinary book. The material con- 
tained herein was first broadcast on 
the Hour of Faith sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, 
therefore its twenty-five chapters were 
designed to be heard, not read, but 
they make delightful reading never- 
theless. Father Nagle gives us a hu- 
morous account of the family conflicts 
of two uncles, as viewed by their ten- 
year-old nephew. Uncle Malachy, a 
lovable Irish dreamer, and Uncle 
George, a representative of Old New 
England, thrash out their religious 
opinions in glorious battles. Thanks 
to the author’s dramatic gift, the give 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


and take is always lively and exciting, 
and the underlying Catholic doctrine 
is unconsciously absorbed as one 
reads. The time is the early 1900's 
when grapefruit, cars and telephones 
were strangely new. The characters 
are well drawn and memorable, and 
the account of family life highly en- 
tertaining. 

Mary and the Spinners. By Elizabeth 
Hollister Frost (New York: Coward- 
McCann. $2.50). Mrs. Frost’s latest 
novel is based on Pseudo Matthew, 
one of the apocryphal gospels. The 
text reads as follows: “Then Mary 
with the other five virgins, Rebecca, 
Sephora, Suzanna, Abigea and Cael, to 
whom the High Priest gave the silk 
and the blue and the fine linen and 
the scarlet and the purple and the fine 
flax ... cast lots among themselves 
what each virgin should do, and the 
purple for the veil of the Temple of 
the Lord fell to the lot of Mary.” What 
happened to the five virgins the night 
of Christ’s Nativity is told with a poetic 
imagination, inspired by the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. The fact that 
Jewish women hoped to be chosen to 
be the mother of the Messias is clearly 
outlined, but there is no mention of 
the divinity of Christ. Mrs. Frost 
would give us a Christmas story that 
would satisfy both Jew and Christian! 

Green Grass of Wyoming. By Mary 
O’Hara (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.75). Along with My 
Friend Flicka and Thunderhead this 
book completes Mary O’Hara’s trilogy 
about the McLaughlin family of the 
now famous Goose Bar Ranch. In it 
love comes to likable young Ken 
McLaughlin. It all begins when Mc- 
Laughlin’s fabulous stallion, Thunder- 
head, steals a valuable English racing 
mare belonging to attractive Carey 
Marsh, the grandniece of an Idaho 
rancher. A search for the horses is 
organized. By the time the hunt is 
over Ken and Carey, overcoming cer- 
tain family objections, find themselves 
very much in love and eventually en- 
gaged. Young love, always a difficult 
theme, Mary O’Hara handles with feel- 
ing and delicacy. But that is not sur- 
prising for this author definitely be- 
longs on the uplands of modern fic- 
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tion. She possesses so many qualities 
rare in that field today, technical skill, 
integrity, spiritual insight, that her 
books stand out as minor masterpieces. 

Last Chapter. By Ernie Pyle (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50). A 
fellow-reviewer said recently that 
there is one thing American writers 
can do better than any other in the 
world: reporting. We agree. And 
there was no one better in this field 
than Ernie Pyle, the little gentleman 
from Indiana, who went down before 
Japanese gunfire on April 17, 1945, on 
Ie Shima. In this, his last book, 
Ernie Pyle set out to do for the Ameri- 
.can fighters in the Pacific what he did 
so splendidly for the troops in the 
European theater. In that familiar 
homespun style, so peculiarly his own, 
he tells of life at the B 29 Base in the 
Marianas; the exciting time he had 
aboard a flat-top; and then the closing 
chapter of his life, the invasion of 
Okinawa. His love for the ordinary 
American doughfoot was deep and 
genuine. Perhaps that is why his last 


book is still intensely interesting and 
lively, when so many similar war 


books already seem so out-of-date. 
The Pleasure of Their Company. An 
Anthology of Civilized Writing. Edited 
by Louis Kronenberger (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00). This is a 
dull and depressing book consisting 
of extracts from the writings of a host 
of masters of literary style, ancient and 
modern. Petronius, Max Beerbohm, 
Lucian, Maupassant, Henry James and 
Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, Mon- 
taigne and Pope jostle one another in 
these pages. Voltaire’s ultra cynical 
Candide, salacious verses from Byron’s 
“Don Juan” and Congreve’s “Way of 
the World” are included, for no con- 
ceivable reason. Mr. Kronenberger 
claims to have chosen these extracts 
for their “wit, urbanity and sophisti- 
cation.” Substitute cynicism, world- 
liness and salaciousness, and pass up 
= book which is both dreary and 


CuILprREN’s Books: A number that 
came too late for inclusion in our 
December article. 

A Small Child’s Bible, by Pelagie 
Doane. Every child’s first Bible should 
be an illustrated copy, preferably in 
rich color, and this is an admirable 
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choice for any age. The text is simple 
and close to the original, and Pelagie 
Doane’s color drawings, one for each 
story, are beautiful and distinguished. 
The book bears the Imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Spellman (Oxford. $3.00). 

Hear Our Prayer. Prayers Selected 
by Sharon Stearns. This is another 
very lovely book, one for every child 
from three up. Helen Page’s delectable 
illustrations garland its pages and fill 
them with irresistible little figures; the 
prayers for all times and for many 
special occasions are admirably cho- 
sen; the tall thin book will fit snugly 
under small arms and into small 
hands, and the astonishingly low price 
of 50 cents makes us suspect some- 
thing more than a commercial end in 
its publication (Garden City. Catho- 
lic Edition). 

City Country A B C, by Morrell Gip- 
son, with pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard, is an excellent A B C book with 
ingenious contrast of city and coun- 
try customs and with spirited, humor- 
ous pictures (Garden City. 50 cents). 

Rain Drop Splash, by Alvin Tresselt, 
also has pictues by Leonard Weisgard 
which are fresh and brilliant, but the 
text, in an attempt at simplicity, disre- 
gards sentence structure and punctua- 
tion (Lothrop. $1.50). 

The Heavenly Tenants, by William 
Maxwell, is a half-fantastic, half-real- 
istic attempt at interesting children in 
astronomy. The pictures by Ilonka 
Karasz are unusual and _ interesting, 
but most children like their science 
straight (Harper. $2.00). 

Familiar Animals and How to Draw 
Them, by Amy Hogeboom, contains 
simple instructions and diagrams for 
drawing nine familiar animals (Van- 
guard. $1.25). 

Justin Morgan Had a Horse, by Mar- 
guerite Henry and illustrated by Wes- 
ley Dennis, tells the story of the Mor- 
gan strain of work horses. A very 
fine book for boys, or for any horse 
lovers (Wilcox & Follett. $2.00). 

The Bumper Book, edited by Watty 
Piper, with pictures by Eulalie, is a 
large gay miscellany. Content excel- 
lent. Illustrations unsatisfactory (Platt 
& Munk. $2.50). 

The Light in the Mill, by Helen Gir- 
van, illustrated by Joseph Hopkins, 
Jr., is a good teen-age mystery story 
(Rinehart. $2.00). 
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Robin Hood, by J. Walker McSpad- 
den, one of a series of excellent inex- 
pensive reprints of children’s classics, 
each with authoritative text, fine illus- 
tration (these by Louis Slobodkin), 
and an introduction by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Especially recommend- 
ed for building good family libraries 
at low cost (World Publishing Co. 
$1.00). 

Counting Katie, by Janet Howard, is 
a picture book with charming draw- 
ings by De Forest Cotton and very 
badly edited text (Lothrop. $1.00). 

The Boys’ Book of the West, com- 
piled by Amy Hogeboon, has illustra- 
tions by Richard Bennett and a col- 
lection of interesting short stories by 
well-known writers. Good competi- 
tion for the ubiquitous “westerns” 
(Lothrop. $2.50). 

The Little Carousel, by Marcia 
Brown, is a delightful picture book, 
especially for city children. The pic- 
tures are fresh and entertaining but 
there is too little text (Scribner’s 
$1.50). 

How to Behave and Why, by Munro 
Leaf, is another of his honest but 
rather forced attempts at teaching 
basic rules of conduct. It is not mere 
captious criticism to wish Mr. Leaf 
would use simple, correct punctuation 
(Lippincott. $1.75). 

Hunters of Souls, by Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P., is a collection of real- 
ly interesting and well-told stories of 
Dominican saints, with original silhou- 
ettes by the author. Excellent for 
home or library (Bruce. $2.00). 

The Rooster Crows, the Petershams’ 
book of American Rhymes and Jingles 
published late last year and now in its 
third printing, should be in every 
child’s library as part of their Ameri- 
can heritage. It is gay, well printed 
and artistically distinguished (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Forty 
Hours for Priests and People, com- 
piled by Rev. Charles M. Carty (St. 
Paul: Radio Replies Press. 35 cents). 
Tell Us About Catherine McAuley, by 
Sister Mary Loretto O’Connor, R.S.M. 
(Manville, R. I.: Salve Regina Press). 
The Mass, by Rev. H. C. Schuyler, 
S.T.L., LL.D. (Philadelphia: Jefferies 
& Manz). Devotions for the Sick, com- 
piled by Rev. Albert A. Murray, C.S.P.; 


Stories of the Great Saints for Chil- 
dren; Industry at the Crossroads, by 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each), 
Contribution of the Catholic Church to 
Social Welfare in Nebraska, by Very 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph Przudzik, Ph.D., 
A.A.S.W. (Lincoln: American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers). 

The Second Inter-American Catho- 
lic Seminar on Social Studies, Havana, 
Cuba (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference). Can 
the Civil Service Malady Be Cured?; 
“Uncle Samuel” Calls in the Lobbyists, 
and Why People Laugh at Congress, 
by Elton Raymond Shaw (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Shaw Publishing Co.). 
America and Israel of Tomorrow, by 
Elisha M. Friedman (New York: Her- 
ald Square Press, Inc.). The Problem 
of Violence, by Lloyd H. Fisher (25 
cents); Intergroup Relations in San 
Diego, by Laurence I. Hewes, Jr., as- 
sisted by William Y. Bell, Jr. (San 
Francisco: The American Council on 
Race Relations. 75 cents). Christianity 
vs. Communism, by Jere J. Alcock 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society). The Ghosts of the 
Red Terror. The Tragic Figure of Dr. 
Giral Casts Its Shadow Over the Span- 
ish Navy (Washington, D. C.: Spanish 
Embassy). Germany—Nation or No- 
Man’s Land, by James P. Warburg; 
What Is Germany Thinking?, by George 
N. Shuster. Headline Series (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 35 
cents). 

International Conciliation: Septem- 
ber, 1946: The Control of Atomic 
Energy. Proposals before the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
and Unofficial Plans; October, 1946: 
Learning and Peace. The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization Starts Its Work; 
American Policy on Germany, by the 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, Stuttgart, Sep- 
tember 6, 1946; November, 1946: The 
Share of Labor in World Trade, by 
Robert L. Gulick, Jr.; Suggested Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, Pre- 
sented as a Basis for Discussion by the 
Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and 
Employment (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
5 cents each). 
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Our Contributors 


“Ou wad some power the giftie gie 
us...” we are prompted to exclaim 
on reading ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs’s 
“Panama Futility.” It comes to us 
with unimpeachable documentation, 
and in an effort to stop the disingenu- 
ous propaganda which is doing so 
much mischief here and throughout 
Central and South America. That 
Commander Riggs is a man of wide 
and varied interests was again brought 
home to us recently when his fine life 
of Titian the Magnificent reached us. 
He writes from his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lone sojourns in the Orient have 
given DoroTHY GRAHAM a rare insight 
into the Chinese character, as her pres- 
ent “The Chinese Mind” bears wit- 
ness. Many of her books, notably the 
lovely Chinese Gardens, published in 
1938, are of Chinese inspiration. Edu- 
cated in Switzerland and in Italy, Mrs. 
Graham knows Europe intimately also, 
but we would say that China is the 
land of her predilection. 

A NEw contributor, Matiny (Mrs. 
Ross) KILPpaTrRicK, was born and bred 
in Teignmouth, South Devon, England, 
where she lives with her doctor hus- 
band. That she has a thirteen-year- 
old son explains her skillful evocation 
of the little Armand of her story “Lux 
in Tenebris.” She is the daughter of 
the late Edmund Tozer, K.S.G., and her 
short stories have appeared in vari- 
ous English Catholic magazines. 

ANOTHER newcomer this month is 
Rut A, Exuiort, M.A. (“Should King 
Leopold Abdicate?’), who writes on a 
subject which has engrossed her in- 
terest for years and which she has 
studied from many angles—the king- 
dom of the much libeled King Leo- 
pold III. Miss Elliott is a native of 
Meadville, Pa., where she still lives; 
she holds her B.A. degree from Alle- 
gheny College and her M.A. from Rad- 
cliffe, and is well on her way to her 
doctorate. Miss Elliott has spent sev- 
eral summers studying French at 
Middlebury College and has traveled 
much in France and in Italy. She is 


preparing for publication an extended 
biographical sketch of Leopold III. 
Savior of the B.E.F. 

AGAIN we “see oursel’s as others see 
us” in Patrick W. BoaRMAN’s enlight- 
ening “A New Isolationism?” The 
writer is a graduate of Fordham Uni- 
versity with an M.S. degree from the 
Columbia School of Journalism. Last 
spring he was awarded a fellowship to 
the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva where he is prepar- 
ing a thesis for the Institute degree 
Docteur es Sciences Politiques. Mr. 
Boarman has traveled extensively in 
England and on the Continent and has 
written for various periodicals. 

WITH the sharply etched story, “The 
Vigil,” we introduce JoHN P. Lone to 
our readers. A Chicagoan by birth, he 
attended the University of Notre Dame 
and later the University of Chicago 
whence he holds his Ph.B. degree. 
During the war he served for thirty 
months in the U. S. Marine Corps and 
was decorated for valor in the South 
Pacific, having the rank of Captain 
when he was mustered out. Later an 
executive in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, he is now preparing to 
leave for the Orient, whence we hope 
to hear from him again. 

Grorce Francis Barry leaves for- 
eign fields for the nonce to uncover 
a trail of the serpent right here in our 
midst. His telling “The Commissar 
and the Free Lance Writer” clarifies 
many perplexing problems and many 
purposely confused issues, besides that 
of the nefarious A.A.A. All liberty lov- 
ing Americans should take action, 
prompt and unequivocal. It is later 
than we think. 

To his discussion of “A Way of 
Life,” Rev. RicHarp T. Murpnuy, O.P., 
brings a rich endowment of scholar- 
ship, worn very lightly and therefore 
admirably adapted to the literary 
work he is doing. After preliminary 
studies at Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I., he continued in philos- 
ophy and theology at various Domin- 
ican Houses of Studies here, and then 
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went to Rome for two years at the 
Angelicum getting his S.T.D. there. He 
then spent another two years at the 
Ecole biblique et archéologique fran- 
caise in Jerusalem, receiving the Pro- 
lyta in Sacred Scripture from the 
Biblical Commission in Vatican City. 
Father Murphy is at present Professor 
of Theology at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., and of Exegesis at the Do- 
minican House of Studies there. He 
is the author of the forthcoming Pére 
Lagrange and the Scriptures and of 
several pamphlets in the Theology for 
the Layman series. 

AFTER reading SISTER M. THECLA’S 
“New Corn from an Old Field” we re- 
echo her wish that its subject may soon 
find a modern publisher. Sister teach- 
es in the English department of Seton 
Hill College conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity in Greensburg, Pa., and her 
own Alma Mater. She has a Master’s 
degree from Mt. Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh, and a Ph.D. from Yale Univer- 
sity (1943), to which she has since re- 
turned for periods of research. 

THE growing interest in Co-opera- 
tives makes Ray Bernarp’s “Co-opera- 
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tion Is the Test” particularly provoca- 
tive. The author is a Jesuit Scholastic 
stationed at St. Mary’s College, St, 
Mary’s, Kansas and is new in our 
pages. 

Poets: First among our New Year 
poets is an old friend, GERTRUDE JANE 
(Mrs. Leo A.) Copp (“Return”) who 
pursues her gracious way as poet 
and friend of poets in Washington, 
D. C. From Denver, Colo., comes 
INEz CLARK THORSON’S initial contri- 
bution, “Bondage.” She is a house- 
wife, member of the National League 
of Pen Women, who writes poetry for 
the love of it, whose work has won 
many national poetry awards, and 
who writes for more than sixty maga- 
zines and newspapers. REv. RAYMOND 
F. Rosevier’s “My Father Spoke of 
Growth” is characteristic of this sen- 
sitive, perceptive poet whose work we 
know so well. And finally the widely 
published RacHeL Harris CAMPBELL 
(“The Knowing Ones”), formerly of 
San Diego, and now settled perman- 
ently at Tillamook, Oregon, whose 
“Poietoi” in the July issue will be re- 
membered. 
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